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For the Companion. 


MERRIMACK. 


Tam sure no one knows how Merrimack came 
by her queer name. She did not know herself, for 
when she came to my mother, in the old slave- 
times, a tall girl of seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, she retained but the faintest idea of her child- 
hood’s home or her parents. She had been taken 
from them when too young to remember anything. 

“Dey’s called me Merrimack, mistress, 
eber sence I could ’member,” she said. “I 
reckon dat’s my lawful name. Anyhow, 
it’s all I’se got.” 

Of course, she became Mack to all the 
household, and an invaluable Mack she 
proved, honest, capable, industrious, but 
with a sharp tongue, which no consider- 
ation could bridle. She was fond of us 
all, but my brother Eugene, a boy of 
twelve, was her favorite, probably because 
he was a puny, sickly boy, who needed 
constant care. 

She would hurry through her work to 
take him to walk of an evening, and they 
would march off to the woods, she, tall, 
lithe and strong, lifting him over the rough 
places, her clear, loud voice and his shrill, 
merry laugh floating up to us as we stood 
at the window. 

“I don’t know what I should do without 
Mack,” mother would say. ‘How entirely 
Eugene depends upon her, and it seems to 
me he is getting better and stronger since 
she came to us.” 

“I suppose it’s a transmission of vital- 
ity,” I answered, laughing. ‘Mack has 
enough for ten ordinary people, and Eu- 
gene almost lives with her.” 

My mother shuddered. “For mercy’s 
sake, Augusta!” she said, “don’t talk in 
that manner. Do you suppose I want a 
negro’s vitality infused into my son ?” 

“Not if it means health and long life?” I 
asked, rather saucily. 

Poor, dear mother! She was full of race 
prejudice; so much so that the impulses of 
her good heart were sometimes stifled by 
them. She was kind to her slaves in a lofty 
way, but she did not allow herself any 
sympathy for them. She never spoke to 
them on any other subject than their work, 
and if they were sick, she had them well 
attended to; but so far as any interest in 
their thoughts and feelings was concerned, 
the mistress and her slaves were as far apart 
as the poles. 

She called this maintaining discipline. 
She had been trained to consider it the only 
way to manage slaves, but sometimes the 
warm woman’s heart stirred within her, 
and she would have been glad to unbend. 
She was rather appalled at my heretical 
opinions, and the freedom with which I ex- 
pressed them, and this particular afternoon 
she was evidently troubled in mind. 

“How often must I request you, Augusta, 
not to talk in that disagreeable manner ?” 
she said. “Mrs, Staunton was here this morning, 
and asked me if I was not afraid to trust Eugene 
so much to a ‘nigger,’ as she calls Mack. She 
said children learn nothing but vulgarity and 
superstition from colored nurses, and she would 
look upon herself as criminal if she allowed her 
children to be contaminated by intimate associa- 
tion with the race.” 

“It was unladylike, to say the least, of Mrs. 
Staunton to dare take you to task in that manner,” 
I cried, angrily. “Why didn’t you tell her that 
what you did was none of her business ?” 

“And be as rude and intrusive as the woman 
herself?” mamma said, scornfully. ‘“Unfortu- 
nately, I felt there was truth in her words. I 
have been thinking more of bodily health than of 
the moral injury which may be inflicted upon my 
little boy.” 

“But, mother!” I cried, “I never heard Mack 
express any sentiments that you might not have 
expressed yourself. She certainly is not vulgar. 
She may not improve Eugene’s grammar, but she 
will never injure him.” 

“That is bad enough, I think. Why, he morti- 
fies me by saying ‘dis’ and ‘dat’ and ‘tings.’ I 
must try and undo the evil, and wean Eugene 
from her. If I cannot, well, useful as Mack is, I 


must part with her,” and she turned away with a 
heavy sigh. 





I knew too well what that meant. It meant | 
selling the girl to any man who would give the 
price asked for her, without inquiring whether he 
was a brute or a humane master. I was but a | 
girl in those days, but this phase of the evil of 
slave-dealing had pressed painfully upon me from 
my earliest years. I had no special regard for 
Mack beyond that excited by her general useful- 


“Halloo! if here aint ’Gusta!” Eugene cried. 
“Come here, and listen to Mack readin’, and don’t | 
go and tattle to ma. She’d bust up our school in | 
ahurry if she knew, and that’s why we keep it | 
close. Do you know, Mack didn’t know a from 
z when she begun. Now read, Mack, for Miss | 
*Gusta, and let her see what you know.” 

While Mack was stumbling through her lesson, 


you choose, so as to wean him from you. Do 
you understand me ?” 

It was not necessary to ask the question, for I 
saw she understood perfectly. Her lips quivered.. 
She covered her face with her hands, but she did 
not shed a tear; tears were not in Mack’s way. 

‘He wos all I cared fur in de worl’, Miss ’Gus- 


| ta,” she said, in a choked voice, ‘and de onliest one 


ness, but the idea of her, or of any of our people, | which she was literally grinding out by the sweat | dat lubbed me. God knows he wouldn't be harmed 
passing into the hands of old Gen. Cammack was_ of her brow, Eugene contemplated her with pride. | by me, but I'll be cross and bad and keep him 


horrible to me. | 









“There now, aint she smart?” he asked. 

“She’s a credit to you and herself,” I said, smil- | 
ing. 

Mack gazed adoringly at her small teacher. | 

’ “He’s banged a! 

heap ob larnin’ in 
my thick skull, 
and I reckon no- 
body else could 








away. Caze my skin’s black, folks tink my 
heart's black too. O Miss ’Gusta! Miss ’Gusta! 
how hard dat my boy has to be tuck from me!” 

1 hurried away, with her wail still in my ears. 
From that day Eugene’s fretful complaints were 
constant. 

“Mack won’t let me stay with her, mamma,” 
he would cry. ‘“She’s just as cross as two sticks. 
I don’t know what's the matter with her. She 
won't go walkin’, nor fishin’, nor she won’t 
tell me stories. I want to go to Clear Creek 








He was our neighbor, and was always ready to 
purchase slaves if he could get them at a bargain. 
The tales told of his cruelty used to make me 
shudder whenever I saw him, which was seldom; 
for during his lifetime my father avoided him, and 
since his death my mother rarely received visitors. 
Yet I knew perfectly well that if Mack was of- 
fered for sale, he would purchase her. 

It was useless to reason with mother. If she 
took it into her head that it was her duty to part 
with Mack, she would do it at all cost to herself 
or any one else. I could only save the girl by 
giving her a timely warning. 

In a few minutes I slipped out of the house 
without being observed, and made my way to 
Eugene’s favorite haunt where he usually spent 
the long summer afternoons. It was a pretty lit- 
tle dell, festooned with vines of the Carolina jas- 
mine which Mack had trained from tree to tree, 
until a roof of foliage was formed. When the 
jasmine was in bloom in early spring, the perfume 
from its golden bells was almost overpowering, 
and “Eugene’s bower,” as we called it, was mar- 
vellously beautiful, with its hedge of pink and 
white azalias on one side, and a carpet of green 
moss and violets in front. I found Eugene sitting 
under a large oak tree, while Mack, crumpled up, 





with her feet under her, was spelling busily from 





| a primer he held in his hand. 











to-day, and she says she can’t go, and you 
won't let me go alone.” 

“I suppose she’s tired of the boy,” 
mamma said, fretfully. ‘Tm positively 
worn out with his perpetual complaint.” 

“But 1 thought you wanted to wean him 
from Mack?’ Lasked. “It’s fortunate for 
him that she keeps him away from her, isn’t 
it?” 

“But she need not be cross to him, and 
so disobliging. He gives me too much 
trouble of iate. Augusta, tell her she must 
go to the Creek with him this afternoon.” 

When 1 told Mack, her face lighted up 
with delight. 

*“T done as you told me, Miss ’Gusta,” she 
said, “but sometimes it ‘pears like 1 must 
jest cry out. My boy beggin’ and pleadin’ 
to stay wid me, and I ’bliged to be so cross 
and ugly ter him. But won’t we hab a good 
time dis arternoon !” 

I must tell the story of that afternoon as I 
heard it. After a happy, merry afternoon, 
Eugene was returning home holding Mack’s 
hand. He was attracted by a clump of 
strange-looking moss, growing in a rut in 
the middle of the road, and dragged Mack 
with him to look atit. The ground was wet, 
and they were so much absorbed in taking 
up the moss, and chatting, that they did 
not hear the faint sounds of a horse’s hoofs 
behind them. 

Mack turned, and saw Gen. Cammack 
coming round a sharp curve of the road. 
He was almost upon them. She had only 
time to push Eugene out of the road, and 
spring after him, when the horse and horse- 
man rushed by, actually touching her as 
they passed. 

Gen. Cammack drew up, and turned a 
red, furious face to them. Eugene was pale 
as death, and covered with mud from head 
to foot. 

‘What do you mean, you impident nig- 
ger,” he thundered, “by getting under my 
horse’s feet with that child ?” 

“] nebber heerd you, sir. We wos jist 
pickin’ dat moss when you comed along.” 

“You're a liar!” he stormed; “you lazy, 
triflin’ black varmints always do keep the 








hab done it. Oh, ef he aint an out-and-out angel!” | middle of the road. Don’t look at me like that, 


and forgetting the dignity of his office, she snatched 
him up and hugged him rapturously to her bosom. 
If mother could have seen the golden curls of her 
darling mingled with Mack’s wool! 

“Run home, Eugene,” I said. “I want to 
speak to Mack a minute. She’ll catch up with | 
you before you get half way to the house.” 

He obeyed reluctantly, looking back every min- 
ute to see if Mack was following, The girl stood 
with her eyes full of surprise fixed upon me. I 
hardly knew how to begin, so plunged at once 
into the subject. 

“Mack, you love Eugene, and you don’t want 
to leave him ?” 

“Leab Eugene!” she repeated, her quick mind 
grasping instantly some one of the dire possibili- 
ties which were ever present in the minds of slaves. 
“O Miss ’Gusta! wot is de matter? Who’s gwine 
to take me away ?” 





“Listen to me,” I said. “People are trying to | 
set your mistress against you by telling her that | 
Eugene should not be allowed to be with you so 
much. She does not want to part with you, but 
this troubles her, and for your own sake and his 
you must keep the boy from you as much as pos- 
sible. Don’t walk with him, and be as crosc as 


you sassy wench. I’ve the greatest mind in the 
world to give you a good lickin’,” raising his 
heavy horsewhip in the air. 

“You shan’t!’’ screamed Eugene. ‘You're a 
bad cruel man, and you kill your niggers, every- 
body says, but you shan’t touch mine.” 

The puny little fellow planted himself gallantly 
in front of Mack, and fixed defiant eyes upon the 
burly ruffian. For a few minutes Gen. Cammack 
gazed at him as if petrified, and then his red face 
became purple from rage. 

“You’ve been well taught, my young man,” he 
cried with a grating laugh, ‘and you do credit 
to your teacher there. I'll see if [can’t make that 
impident wench sorry for this day’s work.” 

Mack gazed after him as he galloped off, with 
terror in her heart. 

“He's gone to Woodvale,” she groaned. “O 
Eugene, he’s gone to your ma, and O my God! 
my God!” and throwing herself on the ground, she 
sobbed aloud.” 

Eugene gazed wonderingly at her. He did not 
know what she did, that it would take little for 
her mistress to decide to sell her. 

“J tell you mamma shan’t scold you even,” he 
said. ‘Don’t be so silly, Mack. What are you 
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scared at? Nobody shall trouble you when I’m 
around. Can’t I tell what happened as well as 
that bad old man, and don’t you think mamma | 
will believe me, instead of his lies ?” 

The poor girl rose to her feet, and tried to com- 
pose herself. 

“We'll go home now,’ 
know de wurstest at once.” 

When they reached Woodvale the sight of Gen. 
Cammack’s horse fastened to the rack at the front 
gate, made poor Mack shudder. Simon, the din- 
ing-room servant, met her as she entered the hall. 

‘“‘Mistiss told me dat you wos to come straight to 
de library, Mack,” he said. “Dat ole satan Cam- 
mack is dere, and dat means trouble fur you, I’m 
feared.” 

Mack walked steadily on, with Eugene at her | 
heels. I was near the library door when she en- | 
tered, and I saw a quick tremor run through her 
frame. For many minutes before that, I had felt 
an insane wish that some one of my male friends 
were there to chastise the old wretch, who sat near 
my mother, pouring out his venomous falsehoods, 
for falsehoods I knew they must be. 

“Come here, Mack!” My mother was pale and 
nervous. “Gen. Cammack tells me you have 
been most insolent to him, and that through your 
carelessness, Eugene was nearly run over.” 

I was proud of my little brother when he stepped 
forward, his brave, frank eyes fixed on Gen. Cam- 
mack full of contempt. 

“It’s not true, mamma,” he said. “I made 
Mack go down into the road, to help me pick moss, 
and Gen. Cammack he came tearin’ round the 
bend right upon us. We couldn’t hear him, the 
ground was so damp. What do you always race | 
along that way for ?” tothe general. ‘You're for- 
ever runnin’ over people and dogs, and that’s 
why folks call you the ‘Wild Huntsman,’ I} 
reckon.” | 

‘Hush, sir, instantly,” my mother said, terri- | 
fied at his boldness. 

“Well, Mack never did say a word to him, but 
just answer him politely,” Eugene persisted. 

“Leave the room, Eugene,” mother cried at her 
wits’ end. Gen. Cammack smiled grimly. 

“Oh, I take no offence at what children say, my 
dear madam. I understand perfectly that your 
little boy is only repeating the lessons taught 
him by that insolent negress. As your friend, 
I must tell you that people are talking of your 
indulgence to that negress. It’s a bad precedent, 
madam, in a slave-holding community, very bad, 
and it injures us all. Why, all our niggers 
would expect to be pampered in the same way. 
Take my offer into consideration. Remember I 
hold myself in readiness to give one hundred dol- 
lars over any offer you may have. You'll be 
obliged to sell her at last, for you'll find that pub- 
lic feeling will be dead against you if you do not. 
I will be here to-morrow at noon, madam, for 
vour answer.” 

“But, general,” my mother began. 

“Oh, suit yourself, madam. It is from pure 
friendship I make the offer, and to get you out of 
an unpleasant position. We will talk the matter 
over to-morrow,” and he bowed, and took him- 
self off. 

“Surely, mamma, you don’t think of selling 
Mack to that monster,” I cried. 

Mack stood still and tearless in the centre of the 
room, and Eugene gazed at us bewildered. 

“1 don’t know what to do,” mamma cried, nerv- 
ously. “tle says the girl was impudent to him, 
and though it may not be true, everybody else 
will believe it. That man will go round from 
place to place, prejudicing my neighbors against 
me. I can’t live here unprotected as we are, if 
that happens. I can’t bear to be held up as an 
abolitionist, and be shunned by every one. No, 
there’s no help for it; Mack must go.” | 

Eugene threw himself on the floor with a loud 
ery, and instantly was struggling in a strong con- | 
vulsion. Mack’s stony face softened, and in a 
minute she was sitting on the floor with his head 
on her lap. | 

“Oh, my honey, my honey,” she wailed; “see, 
he’s comin’ to,” and she lifted him ona lounge, 
and stood upright before my mother. 

“‘Mistiss, you 'se gwine to sell me todat bad man, 
but I'll cheat him yet.” 

She stooped over Eugene, kissed him tenderly, | 
and swiftly passed out of the door. 

Her meaning flashed instantly upon me, and I 
rushed out, only to see her running towards the 
river. Before I could reach the Yank, I heard a 
sullen plunge, and knew the desperate girl had | 
taken the fatal leap. 

Fortunately, two men who were working on the | 


, 


she said. “I want to 











grace 1881, 1 was stopping at the Fonda de Las 


na, the Chicago of Spain. I had crossed the Pyre- 


| declare!” were the first words I heard. 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





In that position, while we thought he slept, he 
passed into the better land. 

Mack is a prosperous woman now, well married 
and with a cosey home of her own, but she is faith- 
ful to the memory of her “precious honey,” and | 
in her unselfish regard for those he loved. 

M. B. WILLIAMS. 





AFTER RAIN. 


Sorrows will not last forever, 
Brighter times will come again; 
sy | on every grief succeeding, 


s the sunshine after rain. Anon, 


<>) 
or 





For the Companion. 


A ROVING YOUNG COUPLE. 
In the merry month of May, in the year of 


Cuatros Naciones, the principal hotel in Barcelo- 


nees from Perpignan to Gerona in a bone-setting, 
spine-aching diligence, and the translation to the 
steam-cars at Gerona was as grateful as it was 
luxurious. 

The hotel is situated upon the Rambla, a par- 
ticularly wide street, extending for about a mile 
and a half from the general post-office to the tide- | 
less harbor in the Mediterranean. In the centre | 
of the Rambla is an alameda, or tree-shaded | 
promenade, utilized every morning as a flower- 
market, every evening by a military band, and at | 
all waking hours, save during the summer siesta, | 
thronged with pedestrians of both sexes, when | 
the latest Parisian fashions symphonize with the 
intensely picturesque costumes of the Catalan | 
peasantry. 

Having secured a room “giving” upon the Ram- 
bla, and on the first floor, for which, by-the-by, I 
paid thirteen pesetas a day, a peseta being about 
twenty-five cents, I descended to the gloomy com- 
medor, or dining-room, for a meal known as “al- 
muerzo,” in fact, an early-dinner-breakfast. 

With the exception of the omelette, which was 
perfect, my first meal in sunny Spain proved a 
dismal disappointment. It consisted of the usual 
nauseating and pretentious repast which one meets 
with all over the Continent of Europe: the ghost- 
ly soup, the dull-flavored and watery fish, the 
too-too peppered entrée of boiled beef, from which 
the soup has already exacted tyrannic tribute, and 
the roast mutton, about as tough as the hide of | 
Sancho Panza’s illustrious donkey Dapple. 

Opposite to me were two vacant chairs, both 
tilted against the table to denote that they were 
engaged. It was during the tussle with the leath- 
ery mutton that these chairs became occupied. 

“The other leg of that old sheep, Maude, I do 





The voice came from a lad of, say, fourteen. A 
yellow-haired, pink-cheeked, blue-eyed, pearly- 
toothed boy, attired in a gray flannel shirt with a 
rolling collar and a home-spun tunic, known as a 
Norfolk jacket, all pleated, and a perfect labyrinth 
of pockets. 

Beside this handsome and happy-looking lad 
sat a little maid, so exact a counterpart that the 
most near-sighted individual would make affidavit 
as to her being his sister without the aid of glasses. 
She, too, was in gray flannel, and her age might 
have been eleven years. 





The young gentleman was perfectly at his ease, | forth. 
and, for the matter of that, so was the young lady. | 


He called the waiter and proceeded to institute a 
searching investigation, in school-boy French, 
into the nature of the dishes on the bill of fare. 

“T shall order an omelette, Maude,” he ob- 
served, in English. “A big one; and we’ll pitch 
into that with bread. There’s nothing else worth 
eating.” 

I must confess that I became interested in the 
movements of these youthful travellers, especially 


| when my neighbor, a drummer from a Manches- 


ter cotton factory, briefly informed me that they 
were travelling alone. 

“They’re regular swells,” said the drummer, 
‘and act as independent as old travellers. To hear 
the boy talk, you’d think he was one of us,—I 
travel for Brown and Williams, of Staleybridge, 
—or a Foreign-Office Messenger. He knows 
Bradshaw off by ’art. Really,” added the drum- 
mer, “if it aint as funny as Box and Cox.” 

Seeing that I was regarding his movements 
with curiosity, the young gentleman bowed most 
courteously, and asked if I was not a recent ar- 
rival. Having informed him that I had struck 
Spain from France, via the Pyrenees,—— 

“Just what we did!” he said. “We left Per- 
pignan atten in the morning. We hired a car- 


levee had seen Mack throw herself in the water, | riage, so as to be able to take in the scenery at our 


and one of them, a good swimmer, jumped in after 
her, and when I reached the spot he had caught 
her, and was swimming to the shore. It was 
some hours before she recovered consciousness, 
and weeks before she left her bed. 

All thought of parting with Mack ended with 
that scene. In fact, Eugene was threatened with 
convulsions whenever reference was made to that 
day. 

During the Civil War she remained with us 
faithful and helpful. When stripped of the means 
of livelihood, her strong hand brought us through 
many stormy days. It was all for Eugene’s sake, 
we knew, and when our poor boy grew paler and 
weaker, he was never out of her sight for a min- 
ute. At the very last, he insisted upon laying his 
head on her bosom, and having her sing to him 
one of the old hymns in which they both delighted. 


ease. We had a tip-top luncheon. A generous 
old chap that keeps the Téte Noir Hotel made up 
for us a present. Did you put up at the Téte 
Noir? Oh, here comes our omelette! Arnt I hun- 
gry? My sister and I have been to the top of 
Mon Juich this morning. Don’t you do it, sir. It 
isn’t worth the trouble. Now, Maude,” and he 
helped his little sister to about a pound weight 
of the savory omelette, peppering and salting it 


completely won my heart. 


tion concerning this interesting pair, but the 
worthy Briton had left the table, so I contented 
myself with the idea of lying in ambush for the 
youthful travellers behind the fragrant orange 
trees that lined the hall. 

How I missed the intelligent and sympathetic 








| everybody I meet. 


|than a million books could teach ’em. 


| ance. 


hotel-clerk of my own dear land, who, in less ' 
than two minutes, would have thoroughly posted 
me with regard to these young people! Here, the 
clerk was a very sallow personage, with Edgar-of- 
Ravenswood locks and a shirt-collar open to the 
middle of his chest. 

In about half an hour the lad and his sister ap- 
peared, having, children-like, remained with the 
dessert to the very last moment. The little maid 
was leaning on her brother, and both came skip- 
ping down the corridor merrily humming a bright 
little song. The girl seemed somewhat abashed 
when I stepped from out my ambush, and quit- 
ting her brother’s arm, dashed up the stone stairs 
three at a time. 

“I hope I have not scared your sister,” I said. 

“Oh dear, no, thanks!” he replied. ‘“She’s 
gone to put on her hat. We are going to do a bit 
of the old city. Those outlandish old streets are 
just delightful, you know.” 

“T would recommend you to be careful of where 
you go, for” —— 

“Thanks, sir!” he burst in. ‘“‘We’re nota bit 
afraid. We are not worth robbing. I have no 
money but a few coins over my circular note, and 
this old watch,” tugging at a silver turnip attached 
to a steel chain, “wouldn’t fetch a sovereign. 
Anyhow,” he added, “Maude and. I have been 
over France, Italy, Switzerland, Scotland and Ire- 
land without anything happening, and” 

“Alone ?” 

“Just as you see us, sir! It’s very odd and 
funny how much attention we attract. I suppose 
that’s all right. I seem to have to account to 
Here is my story : 

“My father is the best old pater that ever lived, 
but he has his own notions about everything, and 
the more he is opposed, the more set he is. His 
pet idea is education, and he believes that a boy 
or girl learns more in a trip in a foreign country 
So he 
sends Maude and me off every summer to do 
some foreign country. He gives us lots of money, 
and all he asks is that we keep alarmingly minute 
diaries, which we must post to him every Satur- 
day.” 

“But does he consider it wise for you to travel 
without”—— 

“That’s part of his system,” burst in the lad. 
‘He is very determined on the subject of self-reli- 
He picked it up while he was travelling in | 
the United States. Here’s what he says: 

«J send you out alone to make a man of you. I | 
send your sister with you to make you doubly a 
man, as you will have to protect her. He’ ”— 

At this moment a sweet child-voice exclaimed, 
“Now, Geoffry, I’m ready.” 

There stood the little maid, guide-book in hand, 
a coquettish little round felt gray hat perched far 
down on her eyebrows, to protect her from the sun 
and glare. 

“T’ve just been telling this gentleman our story, 
Maude,—Au revoir, sir,” and the children—for 
what else were they ?—swept out into the glowing 
summer day shine. 

Fain would I have accompanied them, but, 
under the very peculiar circumstances of the case, 
| this was simply impossible. I resolved, however, 
‘upon following the pair, but in such a manner as 

to preclude the idea of their being shadowed, and 
to this end hoisted my white umbrella, and sallied 








As I delayed on the hotel step, to allow the 
| youngsters to get a little ahead, a man brushed 
| hastily past me. Ihad noticed him in the hall on 
| my arrival. He was thickset, and of powerful 
| build,—a man to fell one of the bulls whose por- 
traits stared at me from the walls of the open 
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in London, Paris or New York; staring into jew- 


ellers’ stores, and riveted in front of a cloak-mak- 


ing establishment. 
They entered two candy-shops, and came forth 
with heightened color and distended cheeks. 
While they were in these stores, the burly man 


remained outside, apparently gazing at the con- 
tents of the window, but actually engaged in 


watching their movements. 
Wasn’t I relieved when my charges, for I was a 


self-elected guardian, emerged once more into the 
Rambla, and turned into the hotel ? 


I gladly repaired to my own room, ordered a 


granazao, a delicious orangeade, and had scarcely 
taken the first sip when a knock came to my door. 


“Come in!” 
The door opened, and in stepped the burly- 


looking man in the tweed suit. 


“I beg pardon for intruding,” he said, “but I 
want to say a word to you about these here young- 


sters that you was a-follerin’ all the arternoon.” 


“Indeed!” I exclaimed, eying him very close- 


ly, and in a tone that was the very reverse of 
friendly. 


“Yes, sir.” 

‘And what explanation have you to give, sir, for 
following these children. Come, sir,” I sternly 
cried. 

“T am paid for it.” 

“Paid for it ?” 

“Yes, sir; I’m Inspector Lillie, late of the Lon- 
don Detective force. Their guvnor, Sir Jenkins 
Claythorpe (for obvious reasons, I suppose the 
real name), is a eccentric man as wishes his chil- 
dren to see the world on their own ’ook, sir, and 
let’s ’em think as ’ow they’re a doing of it alone, 


‘but he pays me and another feller to keep ’em in 


sight,—never to let ’em get their little ’eads into 
trouble, sir, and they comes ’ome to Claythorpe 
’all twice as big as when they started out, sir. 

“Me and my mate uses all sorts of disguises, for 
if master or miss found us out, we’d lose the best 
job either of us ever dropped on. So, seeing as 
you was a respectable gent, as was interested in 
the children,—we ’ad another gent as done the 
same thing in Wenice, sir,—I thought it best to tell 
you.” 

Six weeks later, I came across Master and Miss 
Claythorpe at the railway station at San Sebas- 


| tian. 


“We've done Spain,” exclaimed the lad, who 
was now bronzed the color of the Farnese Her- 
cules; “you may put us in your book, if you’re 
writing one. Maude’s asleep,” he added, jerking 
his head back into the compartment, “but she’s as 
right as ninepence. We’lldo the States next year, 
and we'll look you up. I’ve got your card.” 

In the next compartment sat a venerable man 
of snowy beard, who winked at me as the train 
moved away. ‘The patriarch was Inspector Lillie. 

Of course, I am well aware that it would not do 


| to allow any boy of fourteen, and girl of eleven to 


travel alone, and do as they please, even with an 
Inspector Lillie to see that they did not come to 
harm; but these children had evidently been ex- 
ceptionally educated by their eccentric father, 
and certainly in their cases, it was an exceptional 
means that was accomplishing satisfactory results. 
NuGENT ROBINSON. 


CARE OF FLOWERS IN AUGUST. 


The intense heat and drought, common in August, 
affect most kinds of vegetation unfavorably unless the 
plants receive help. 

Water and tillage are the remedies against drought. 
Every growing thing within reach, excepting such 
plants as are in a state of rest, may receive of the for- 





house opposite, luckless brutes destined for the | 
| sword of the matador on the following Sunday, 
in the Plaza de Toros. 

This person was attired in a suit of light tweed, 
| and wore greenish spectacles. Casting a hasty 
glance up and down the Rambla, his spectacled 
‘eyes rested on the retreating figures of the boy 
and girl. Then, he crossed the street, and regu- 
lated his pace to theirs. 

These manceuvres disquieted me. It was pretty 
evident that this man was dogging the children. 
For what purpose ? 

“Tl dog you, my gentleman,” I muttered, as 
I stepped into the blazing sunlight. 

The old portion‘of the city of Barcelona is so 
old that it calmly retains its narrow streets, its 
bizarre houses with their quaint carvings, its 
| shrines, its churches, and its foul smells, feeling 
perfectly secure, and in nowise dismayed at the 
so-called “progress of the nineteenth century.” 

Many of the streets retain the names given them 
when the Moors were rulers in the gilded halls of 
| the Alhambra,—Goldsmith Street, Bread Street, 
| Fish Street, and soon. All the stores in one very 

narrow alley are exclusively devoted to the sale of 
| images of the Madonna of Monserrat, who is held 





in high veneration by the Catalans, the celebrated | 


shrine being but one short day’s journey from 
Barcelona. 


| It was into this narrow alley that I followed the | 


youthful travellers, and their very suspicious 
| suit; for he kept them steadily in view, and had 


tortuous. 

For three mortal hours did this adventurous 
young couple perambulate the most foul-smelling 
| streets and alleys of the old town, stopping at 
every toy-shop, to gaze in at the tempting wares, 
| for toys in Barcelona are about the same as toys 


mer freely, while flower-beds, borders, or other culti- 
vated areas that are too large to water, should have 
the surface kept open and mellow by the use of the 
hoe and rake. 

The beds of tender plants and annuals ought to ap- 
pear at their best now. Carpet and other beds that 
depend upon close pruning largely for good looks, 
must continue to receive this attention promptly as 
needed. No clippings, dead leaves, weeds or matured 
flowers should be allowed to mar appearances by re- 
maining on the beds. 

If an abundance of the best quality of bloom is de- 
sired from free-tlowering plants, like verbenas, gerani- 
ums, pansies, balsams, phlox, sweet-pea, mignonette, 
petunias, etc., not a seed-pod should be allowed in 
sight after it has developed enough to pick off. 
Large geranium trusses which show both matured 
flowers and unopened buds at the same time, may have 
the former picked out of the head, and the developing 
buds around the outside will soon force apart the open- 
ing thus made. 

Every amateur ought, however, to save some flower- 
seeds for future sowing. For this, choose a few of the 
plants from each lot that show blooms of superior 
forms and colors, and pick no flowers from them. The 
seed-pods of most kinds should be gathered just a lit- 
tle before they are dead ripe; for if deferred too long, 
their contents may scatter of their own accord. A 
little experience will help to decide when each kind 
should be picked. It is an interesting study to observe 
| the provisions nature has made for scattering the seeds 
of plants. By a careful course home-saved seed of 
most kinds will prove superior to seed that is bought. 

All tall and quick-growing plants, such as dahlias, 
| casto.-oil plants, caladiums, gladiolus, tuberoses, hol- 








for her with a careful and loving attention that | shadow, the bull-necked man in the light tweed | lyhocks, etc., should be looked over often, and be 


| staked and tied as they may need, to keep the wind 


I turned to my drummer for further informa- | closed up when the streets became narrow and | from injuring them. If painted stakes are used for 


this purpose, good taste demands that they be of a 
neat drab or stone-gray color, rather than the much 
used bright green. 

The alamandas, hydrangeas and oleanders are plants 
that require very liberal supplies of water during their 
flowering season. But it should be remembered that 
any blooming plant that is allowed to flag, even once, 
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from dryness, will never look as well again after- 
wards. 

All spring-propagated, winter flowering plants 
should be growing rapidly now, and such as are in pots 
will need watering daily. 

With August comes the best season of the year for 
sowing seeds of many kinds ef hardy perennials and 
what are known as old-fashioned flowers. No wonder 
that these are becoming more popular again, for as a 
class they are easy to manage, showy in bloom,— 
many of them being really magnificent,— and altogeth- 
er inexpensive, especially such as come from seed. By 
sowing these now, the plants will be up and attain 
some size by winter, with the result of flowering in 
most instances next year. 

If pot-plants of ten-week stocks, mignonette, ciner- 
aria, calceolaria, primroses, pansies and sweet alyssum 
are wanted for winter flowering in the house or con- 
servatory, by starting the seeds as carly as this the 
young plants will reach a good size for the purpose by 
early winter. 

All seeds sown during hot weather should be given 
a shady spot and the seed-bed be kept constantly 
moist, by frequent watering and shading, until the 
seeds are well up. 
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For the Companion. 


STORIES OF MENAGERIES. 


of it, and then, taking hold, one on each side of the 





Some of the older readers of the Companion may 
remember old “Quiddy-Viddy,” the large white bear 
which accompanied a ‘caravan’ of wild beasts for a 
number of years in this country, and was later, I 
think, in the Natural History Building in Central Park. 

This bear had lost one of the large middle toes of 
his right fore foot. He seemed also to suffer more than 
do most Polar bears from the summer heat of the 
‘Temperate Zone,—so much so that the showmen show- 
ered him frequently with cold water. He finally died 
from something that seemed like a sunstroke. 

Interest always attached to old Quiddy-Viddy from 
the fact that he was captured in Newfoundland,— 
which is not a Aabitat of Polar bears,—and received 
his name from a suburb of St. John’s city—the Qui 
Divida of the first discoverers, which has become 
“Quiddy-Viddy” to the inhabitants of to-day. 

But in point of fact, the bear was not taken at, or 
near, Quiddy-Viddy, as some said, but at a point a 
hundred and fifty miles tothe north of St. John’s, in 
White Bay. As to this I can speak with some certain- 
ty, for I heard the story of the bear’s capture from a 
young man who lived in Newfoundland, and who cer- 
tainly had good reason to recollect all the circum- 
stances. 

I condense his story, and do not attempt to tell it in 
the dialect of the seal-hunters, as I heard it, but give 
the facts in substance as he stated them. 

“IT was but a lad then,” he said, “and lived with my 
family in a ‘tilt? which my father had recently built in 
a clearing in the woods, about a mile inland from the 
bay, and four miles from Chouse’s Brook. A tilt is , 
what Americans would call a shanty, I suppose, or a | 
log house. | 

“The walls of our tilt were built of fir logs, driven 
endwise into the ground, close together, in two rows, | 
an inner and an outer one, about a foot apart. The | 
space between them was stuffed full of moss and trod- | 
den hard. ‘his is done to keep out the cold, which is 


terribly severe during the long seven months’ winter. | 
The severe cold is one reason why the people go back 
from the sea into the woods, to get into the shelter of | 
the fir forest and have an abundance of fuel close at | 
hand for their large stoves. The roof of our tilt was 
of fir boughs, placed coat above coat, upon a layer of 
long shingles split out of logs. 

“These tilt houses are not very large. Ours, which 
gave shelter to a family of seven persons, was not 
more than fifteen or sixteen feet square, and had but 
three windows, each consisting of a single pane of 
emall glass. All round the outside were piled up 
boughs, into which the snow sifted and formed a shel- 
tering banking. Sometimes during storms the house 
would be entirely covered over, so that we were in 
darkness until some one of us went out to shovel and 
tread it down. 

“The little clearing in the woods was barely an acre 
in extent, just a little open plat in the forest, studded 
with fir stumps. ‘The tilt was placed under the thick 
trees on the seaward side. Close beside it was a small 
shed for wood and a little barn for our six sheep and 
two goats. We did not then own a cow, and had noth- 
ing better than goat’s milk to go with the dried cod- 
fish and potatoes which made up the most of our win- 
ter food. 

‘Winter was a dreary season, particularly for us 
children,—my brother Hollis and three little sisters 
named Alene, Alva and Mona, and myself. Sleet and 
snow often came in September and October; and from 
that time till May, winter reigned supreme. 

“By the latter part of February, or the first of 
March, the men and older boys in the settlements of 
White Bay put to sea in a little schooner, and beat up 
amidst the ice to the north of Newfoundland, for the 
annual hunt after seals. This was a business which 
then, as now, constituted the chief means of livelihood 
with all the families in the bay. 

“Sometimes they would be absent for four and even 
six weeks, and if successful, would bring home in the 
bins of the schooner great numbers of pelts, or 
‘skulps,’ of the young seals which were caught on the 
ice-floes. 

“Meantime the huge banks of ice in the bay and the 
drifts of snow inland would begin to melt a little; and 
after a short rest at home, the men, and sometimes 
their families with them, would set sail again for the 
spring and summer fishing on the Labrador banks, or 
the bays about the gulf coast of Newfoundland. 

“Some of the people, however, did a little farming 
at the clearings in the woods, where the winter tilts 
stood. Corn would not grow with us. But we used 
to sow little plats of oats and barley, and plant patches 
of potatoes and English turnips. 

“The ground was not fit to plant before June, but 
our crops grew very fast when once summer had come. 
Fishing was always the main business; yet some one 
had to attend to the planting and hocing, and this com- 
monly fell to the women or girls, or to boys not large 
enough to go with the men fishing. So it happened that 
when father and mother went to the summer fishing that 


| queer, lumbering gallop. I had never seen a Polar 





schooner,—they took the little girla along with them; 
while Hollis and I were left to plant the potatoes and 
turnips, and toe look out for the sheep and goats. 

“An old granny, too old to go fishing, who lived at a 
neighboring tilt, gave us our food and lodged us for 
what planting and hoeing we could do at her clearing. 
The two clearings were about a mile apart, with a path 
leading from one to the other through the woods. Such 
arrang ts between families of Newfoundland folks 
are very common. 

“Hollis was ten years old then, and I twenty months 
older—not quite twelve. 

“On one of the last days of May we spaded up 
ground in the forenoon, and in the afternoon brought 
our seed potatoes up out of the ‘potato-hole,’ cut them 
into quarters and spread them on the ground in the 
sun. But the six sheep with their lambs and the two 
goats kept coming round us to steal the pieces; 80 we 
put them into a large basket with ‘ears’ on each side 





basket, we started to carry it out into the potato patch 
—a hundred yards from the tilt. 

“Just as we were setting down the basket, Hollis 
suddenly looked back and exclaimed,— 

“*O Pane, look at that great white sheep chasing 
the others! Where did he come from?’ 

*“T looked around and saw, near the tilt, a large white 
animal, running after the sheep and lambs around the 
sheds and around the tilt. One of the old goats was 
chasing it, trying to butt it. At first sight I kuew it 
wasn’t a sheep. I could see its long white hair wave, 
and I saw, too, that it had a great mouth and ran at a 


bear. 
«*Tt’s an awful great dog!’ said I; ‘and he’s trying 
to catch the sheep.’ 





“We have some very 
large dogs in New- 
foundland, but they 
are never wholly 
white, except some of 
the smalier Esqui- 
maux dogs. 

“We caught up 
stones and ran to drive 
away the animal. Just 
then the sheep, and 
after them the big 
white creature, came 
headlong from behind 
the sheds. Upon get- 
ting a nearer view of 
the beast, we were both struck with terror. 

“* That isn’t a dog,’ cried Hollis. ‘Oh, what is it, 
Pane?* 

‘*T was as much frightened as he; for the animal was 
a frightfully savage-looking beast. 

“The terrified sheep ran into their shed, the door of 
which stood propped partly open. In scampering in, 
they knocked away the stick. The door started to 
swing to, but the great white beast rushed in after 
them. We heard a dreadful commotion inside; and 
the door swung clear to and latched. 

‘All our shed and tilt doors were hung to swing in 
that way, unless propped back. One of the little 
lambs did not get in, but ran around the corner of the 
shed outside; and old ‘Finny,’ the goat, got shut out, 
too. She stamped her foot and butted against the 
door, but could not knock it open. 

“While this went on—and it all passed in a moment 
—Hollis and I stood back among the stumps in the 
clearing, greatly terrified. We could tell from the 
sounds that the animal was killing the sheep, in the 
pen! Hollis, who was but achild, began to cry from 
fear, and at the thought of the lambs being killed; for 
he called three of them Ais lambs. We did not dare 
go to the pen; though the old goat stood there, stamp- 
ing, and butting against the door. 

“Then we thought of old Granny Sloan, who gave 
us our food. We ran through the woods to her tilt, 
and told her our story; but she said that we had boys’ 
eyes, and that it was only an old ram that had come 
along from some other flock of sheep. But we stuck 
to our story so obstinately, that at last she took her 
staff, and went slowly back with us. 

“There stood our old goat ‘Finny,’ at the closed door 
of the shed, just as we had left her; but all was quiet 
now inside the tilt. Granny Sloan hobbled up to the 
door, and peeped in atachink. She stood peering for 
a long while, we thought. Then she came hobbling 
back to where Hollis and I stood. 

** *Laddies,’ she said, in an scared whisper, ‘ye were 
not sae far wrang. It is no auld ram as I consated. It 
is a mickle waur bastie. It’sa gret sea-bear that most 
loike came down frae the ice; worse luck, ye’ve lost 
all yer sheep. But the auld bastie is in a trap iv his 
awn sittin’; and faith we maun e’en keep him there. 

Sae fetch me a stout rope, lads.’ 

“On tiptoe, we brought out a piece of line from the 
tilt; and with this Granny Sloan again approached, 
and tied the great wood cleat on the door to the deor- 
post. She then bade us fetch all the small logs of 
wood from the wood shed; and with these she barri- 
caded the door, saying all the time,— 

«* ‘We maun keep the auld bastie in here, ilse he will 





year in May,—mother did the cooking on the fishing 


e’en slaughter all the sheep and coos aboot the Bay.’ 
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“The sea-bear was too intent on satisfying its hun- 
ger upon mutton, to take much heed of our proceed- 
ings outside, I suppose. The sheep pen, like the tilt, 
was built very strongly, with a double row of posts 
driven into the ground roofed over with the halves of 
fir logs each eight feet long. 

“We two lads now wanted to take father’s seal-gun, 
which he had left in Granny Sloan’s care, and try it, 
at shooting the creature in the pen. The old dame 
would not hear of this, however, but took us back 
with her to her tilt, where we fastened the door very 
strongly that night, lest the bear should break out and 
pay us a visit. 

“In the morning, having found that the bear was 





still a prisoner in the sheep pen, the old dame sent us 
down to the Bay to give an alarm, and raise such of 
the men as had not gone to the summer fishing—to 
come up and destroy the beast. 

“Seven or eight large boys and men with guns and 


axes set off, s-d outstripped us in running to the clear- | 


ing. When we got there, we found that they had 
heaped rocks on the roof of the pen, and piled it over 
with a huge mass of fir boughs. The plan was to have 
some grand sport by setting the mass on fire, and burn- 
ing up the bear in the sheep pen, together with the car- 
casses of his victims. 


“But while they were at work, fetching in boughs, 


three more men came up from the Bay, one of them 
Skipper Dagman, of a schooner which made trips back 
and forth, to and from St. John’s. He proposed to get 


the bear out of the pen into the cage, and take it to St. | 


John’s city. After some talk they agreed to do 80; 
and six or eight of them went to make a cage. 
“Granny Sloan had ashrewd old head. She said not 
a word till they had drawn their huge timber cage up 
to the clearing, in the afternoon. Then she stepped 
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STORIES OF MENAGERIES. 


out with her staff, in front of the pen, and told them 
that they could not have that sea-bear till they had 
paid for the sheep and lambs that it had killed. 

“Skipper Dagman would not do that, and tried to 
drive her away, at first. But granny would not move 
apeg. Finally the skipper paid her twelve dollars, 
which she took, and afterwards gave to father and 
mother, on their return in July. 

“They would not let Hollis and me stand by when 
they got the bear out of the pen into the cage, but sent 
us away with Granny Sloan, for fear we should get 
hurt. So we missed that sight. Nor doI know what 
Skipper Dagman got for the bear in St. John’s. 

“During fifteen years I have known of four other 
bears coming ashore in Newfoundland, from off the 
floating ice from the north. They are always raven- 
ously hungry, and if they chance to fall in with any 
settler’s sheep or cattle, they make havoc. <A great 
many other bears, I suppose, which do not have uhe 
good luck to get ashore off the ice, either starve to 

death, or drown at sea, when the ice-ficlds break up.” 
| 8. 8. CaIRNs. 





BRAG. 

It was often noticed during the war, that the soldiers 
who had the most to say about their courage, were the 
first ones to. run when danger came. The keeper of 
one of our New England Life-Saving Stations illus- 
trated the same truth, not long ago, by telling the fol- 
lowing anecdotes : 

“T can almost always tell what sort ef stuff a man 
has in him,” he said, ‘“‘by the way he talks. I was at 
work a few years ago, getting the cargo and the dead 
bodies out of a foundered schooner. It was a terrible 
job, down under water, in the dark. It took all a 
man’s moral courage to put it through. 

“Well, every day, men would apply for work, and 
when we told them what they’d have to do, they’d 
say, “Fhat don’t scare me. I can stand it.’ But we 

soon found, that that kind didn’t work more than half 
| aday, and then quit. But now and then a quiet chap 
| would come along, and say he knew it was a mean, 
scarey job, and he didn’t know as he’d be able to stand 
it, but he was hard up and would like to try. That 
kind generally stayed through. 

“Once I had a man on my crew, at the station here, 
that was a great bragger. ‘There had been a poor fel- 





low cast ashore here, and we’d buried him on that 
| bluff, Well, on a windy, bitter winter night, it was 


& pretty wild place to pass, on the patrol, all alone, 
and made us feel rather solemn. But he only laughed 
and joked about it. 

“But one night about two o’clock he came tearing 
in, white as a sheet, and said the sailor’s ghost was 
after him. He was so frightened, he didn’t dare to 
go out with us to look. We walked up to the bluff, 
and there, sure enough, was something that kept flying 
up over the sand with a loud ‘whoof whish,’ and then 
falling back and flying up again. 

“At last we caught it, and had a good laugh to find 
it was only a big ‘sugar basket,’ that the wind would 
fill, and drive up, and then it would fall back with 
its own weight. But the fellow kept pretty still 
with his jokes and bragging, after that. Give mea 
man that don’t brag.” 
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For the Companion. 


WRITE OFTEN TO THE OLD FOLKS. 


“Write often to the old folks,” 
Said sister Kate to me; 

“You're going off to college, Will, 
*Mong strangers you will be. 

I know you'll work as well as play, 
But whatsoe’er you do, 

Please don’t forget that we, at home, 
Will long to hear from you. 


“Now, Will, don’t think me foolish, 
But mother is not strong, 
And she will surely worry 
If you put off writing long; 
I know her eyes would aparkic, 
And a bloom would tinge her cheek, 
If you could only write her 
A letter once a week. 
“Write often to the old folks, 
Their hair is growing gray, 
Not very many years, alas! 
Have they on carth to stay; 
Oh, promise me this favor, 
And never will you rue 
The hours you write the old folks, 
Who will long to hear from you.” 


“Dear sister, this I promise,” 
And my tears began to flew— 
“Dl write often to the old folks, 
If you think “twill please them so.” 
* * * * * 
And I write a weekly letter, 
In my snug and cheerful room— 
And sister Kate informs me 
Mother's cheeks are full of bloom. 
LEON MEAD. 
aa ~<@er — 


For the Companion. 


A MINING-CAMP POST-OFFICE. 


In the year 1879 I occupied the position of Depu- 
ty-Postmaster of a mining-camp in California, num- 
bering between two and three thousand persons. 

Fully two-thirds of the inhabitants were temporary, 
—seekers after fortunes,—and had families or sweet- 
hearts in some other part of the country, or, I should 
say, world (for they were of every nationality under 
the sun), and for these and some other reasons they 
were constantly eager for letters, and haunted the 
post-office at all hours—perfectly regardless of the fact 
that we received but one mail each day. 

The surrounding hills were honey-combed with 
mines,—or what it was hoped would prove to be 
mines,—varying in depth from two to two hundred 
feet, and working from two to fifty or sixty men each. 
One of a gang of perhaps a dozen men would visit the 
office early in the morning, just after the mai! arrived, 
and taking his place in the long line (often reaching 
out into the street), wait until his turn came, when he 
would ask for his eleven comrades and himself—in 
spite, perhaps, of the boisterous but generally good- 
natured remonstrances of those he kept waiting. 

Later in the day the other eleven would drop in, one 
after the other, and ask for themselves! It*was the 
most eager crowd I ever saw. Not a day would pass 
without more or iess men calling for their letters 
twice—perfectly regardless, as I have said, of the fact 
that but one mail was received each day. It was un- 
doubtedly done by some from sheer thoughtlessness, 
and by others with the faint hope that their letters had 
been overlooked. 

Nearly all were anxious to superintend the examina. 
tion of the bunch from which they hoped to obtain a 
letter; and if I said, with a slight shake of the head, 
“No, there’s nothing for you this morning,” would 
say, “I think I saw you pass one,”? which would, of 
course, necessitate a complete re-examination. 

I shall never forget an old miner, an Irishman, who 
came to my window day after day, only to be told that 
there was not any letter for him. He certainly did not 
look as if he could read writing, neither did he look 
as if any of his more intimate friends would be apt 
to know how to write a letter. 

He evidently concluded, finally, that something must 
be done; that possibly we did not treat him fairly, 
and that he must show that he was really entitled to 
some consideration, before he could expect to receive 
a letter. 

Coming up to me one morning, he said, ‘‘Good- 
morning, sur! Have yez any boxes ter rint?” 

I informed him that we had. 

**Well, then, I’ll have wan,”’ he said, and he at once 
paid for the use of a box, three months in advance. I 
am very sure that it never helda letter for the poor 
fellow. 

I certainly became acquainted with many strange 
characters—in more senses than one—while I was in 
this office. Indeed, some were so strange that I could 
not read them at all—though it was a more than ordi- 
narily good place to read characters. I wonder if one 
can judge of a man’s character by his handwriting. If 
one can,—reasoning in one way,—there were certainly 
some very bad characters in that camp. 

If letters, mailed in our office, were addressed in 
such a manner that we could not determine their desti- 
nation, we sent them out by the first mail, going either 
way, in the hope that the next post-master that exam- 
ined them might be able to decipher them. Those, 
equally illegible, that were received, were placed con- 
spicuously in the office, so that all persons who called 
might have a chance to examine them. 

One of the latter description, addressed “‘m R b ill b 
Ronn Sun,” was finally claimed by Mr. William Bron- 
son! 

It was strange to note, too, the “absent-mindedness” 
of people mailing letters. Very often the letters were 
without stamps, in envelopes bearing no address what 
ever; or, perhaps, not even enclosed in envelopes. 

One man, who visited my window quite regularly, 
was inclined to be facetious. After being informed, 
for several days, that there was nothing for him, he 
asserted positively that he had lost all confidence in the 
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office and was going to write a letter to himself, 
and see if he received it. He bought a single 
postal-card one day, wanted to know if there 
was anything off for cash, and asked if I would 
be kind enough to wrap it up and send it to his 
hut. 

The mine in which he was interested (The Gold- 





en Dream, | think, he 
called it)not “panning 
out” anything, — but 
water,—he wanted to 
know if I would in- 
terest myself, with 
the Government, in 
obtaining for him a 


position to stand outside the ladies’ window and sad ending to what would otherwise have been ; that were necessary. 


hold out his tongue for ladies to moisten stamps 
on. 

It was very funny to see 2 man come into the 
office as if he really had no special object, and 
after roaming about a while, with a hold assump- 
tion of aimlessness, and reading all the notices on 
the walls, stealthily drop a letter into the receiv- 
ing-box. 

I noticed that letters deposited in this covert 
manner were generally addressed to members of 
the fair sex. 

Occasionally a man would come in with a ple- 
thoric letter in his hand, and hang around, weigh- 
ing it every now and then in his hand, evidently 
fearing that it was not sufliciently stamped, but 
disliking to ask me about it. If such a man did 
finally muster up courage enough to hand it to 
me, and ask if it had the right number of stamps, 
I generally found that it was like the others, ad- 
dressed to a lady, and that he was in a great hurry 
to get it back again, in the evident fear that I 
would take note of the address! 

It was certainly very amusing to watch the 
manceuvres of such men. 

The office was filled, as usual, one morning, 
with a motley crowd, composed principally of 
miners; but no mail arrived. It usually reached 
us from a station some twenty miles distant, at 
about ten o’clock—sometimes not until eleven, for 
the road was very rough. When one o'clock had 
arrived, and nothing had been heard from it, it 
was urged that a party had better be sent out to 
investigate the cause of the delay. 

It was right, of course, that the Government 
should be represented in the investigation, and so 
I went with five stout miners, all well mounted 
and armed. 

During the previous year several stages had 
been stopped in that region by highwaymen, and 
relieved of their mail-pouches and express-boxes, 
but in all cases the’drivers—quite sensibly—had 
attempted no simply handing out 
what was asked of them, and continuing on their 
way. 

We had not ridden more than five miles from 
camp when we came in sight of the stage (what 
is usually called a mud wagon) a few feet from 
the road, on its side. 

Hastening up to it, a sad spectacle met our 
A few yards away, stretched on the bar- 
ren hill-side (we were at an altitude of over nine 
thousand feet above the level of the sea), was the 
He had been killed 
The assassin had evident- 
ly tired at him from some scrub pines near by, 
and he had dropped lifeless from the box. The 
horses, four in number, soon afterward upset the 
stave and came to a stand-still. 


resistance, 


sight. 


lifeless body of the driver. 
by a shot in the head. 


Two of the horses were yet on the spot. One 
was standing patiently by the stage, and the other 
was on his side, partly under it, so badly injured 
that we soon put him out of misery. The other 
two horses, the leaders, were probably taken by 
the perpetrator of the cowardly act, for they were 
never seen again. 

It was evident that the object of the murder 
was theft, for a search in the pockets of the driver 
revealed the fact that his purse and an old open- 
face silver watch that he carried were gone, and 
within fifty feet of the road we found the mail- 









pouch, which had been cut open and robbed of 
the registered letters, and as we afterwards learned, 
| of several other letters, with enclosures of more 
or less value. 

The driver had been a general favorite, and 
when we bore his body back to camp, there was 
very general mourning. A party was at once or- 

ganized to search for his murderer; but it was 
not successful, and returned to camp, after an 
absence of three 
days, without a 
clue. This was a 
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quite an interesting experience, for, a few days | 


afterwards, I was called to another part of the 
State and did not return to the camp. 
C. F. Davis. 
a 
For the Companion. 
INFLUENCE, 
A smile that dimpled o’er the 
Of some proud beauty long ago, 
With its enchanting, winnin r 
Changed a tierce monareh’s cruel vow, 
And saved from death a captive race. 
C. M. SHELDON, 
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ARCHERY AS A PASTIME. 


Archery, from having been a method of warfare, 
became centuries azo in England a favorite na- 
tional pastime. It is, perhaps, the most ancient 
of all English pastimes except the hunting of 
heasts and game; and it survives to-day among 
the English in all its former popularity. 

On many an English lawn, in this summer sea- 
son, you might witness a gay company of archers 
of both sexes, attired in the traditional archery 
costume, the green kirtle, the “toxophilite hat” 
with its flowing feathers, belt, gauntlet, and quiver 
slung across the shoulder, engaged i. a contest 
to hit nearest the bull’s eye of arget the 
greatest number of times. 

It is a sturdy, healthful, and delightful recrea- 
tion. It has the flavor of antiquity. The archer, 
as he bends his bow and speeds his arrow, remem- 
bers perhaps that it was thus that the gallant 
men of Harold met the knightly legions of the 
Norman on the field of Hastings ; that it was with 
this athletic and graceful weapon that the sturdy 
archers of England with their famous long-bows 
drove the hated Frenchmen from their fastnesses 
at Creey and Agincourt. 

Archery is most healthful. It brings into play 
the muscles not only of the arms, but of the mid- 
dle of the body. Itis excellent gymnastics for 
the young—or, for that matter, the middle-aged— 
of both sexes. 

The good Bishop Latimer, one of the martyrs, 
tells us that from early youth his father was dili- 
gent to teach him archery. “He taught me, 





” says 
the bishop, “how to draw, how to lay my body in 
the bow; and not to draw with strength of arms, 
as other nations do, but with strength of body. It 
is,” he adds, “a godly art, a wholesome kind of 


” 


exercise. 

All through the centuries, indeed, not only have 
the English people loved archery, but English 
rulers have seen to it that this vigorous pastime 
should not go out of fashion. It is curious to 
read the laws which kept archery in vogue among 
our English ancestors. 

In the time of the second Richard, for instance, 
all servants were compelled by law to shoot with 
bows andarrowson Sundays. The gallant Henry 
the Fifth made a law that all the geese in the 
kingdom should contribute vearly at least six 
wing feathers for ornamenting Every 
time a Venetian merchant brought a butt of 
Malmsey to sell in England, he was obliged to 
bring also ten bow-staves for the making of good 
supple bows. 

Other laws, put into operation in the reigns of 
the ‘Tudor sovereigns, enjoined that every male 


arrows. 
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servant in England should possess a bow and 
four arrows; that every male between seventeen 
and sixty should be fined if he were without bows 
and arrows for the period of a month; and that 
every city and town should have its butt, or tar- 
gets, where the people were obliged to shoot on 
holidays and Sundays. 
The long-bow was always a favorite weapon in 
the hunt; and was used in shooting stags as much 
|by the grand ladies of the Tudor time as by 
their lords. Queen Elizabeth was noted for her 
exceeding skill with the long-bow; and the un- 
happy Charles the First loved the sport of archery 
with the long-bow best of all his royal recreations. 
Archery has in recent years come much into 
vogue in this country. It is a polite and pict- 
uresque pastime, innocent and healthy, capable 
of interesting young women as well as men, and 
as promotive of pleasant social intercourse as of 
physical vigor; and it is to be hoped that it will 
always play a part in the summer recreations of 
our young people. © 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


Right merrily the Summer sang in glee, 
As with her barely sandaled foot she sped 
To Southern lands, where still from overhead 
The hot sun shone upon the parching lea, 
And danced about on Neptune's lazy sea 
Until therefrom all vigor oozed and fled, 
While everywhere the creeping fog o’erspread 
To screen the Summer as her steps did flee. 





Right merrily she sang, still half aglow— 

“Though all my sweetest, tairest flowers have gone, 
Their beauty withered, and their perfume spent, 

I leave to you, as far away rO, 

The golden-rod. on which my suns have shone, 
And in which all my richest hues are blent.” 


EARL MARBLE. 
+r = 


VOTING FOR PRESIDENT. 


We lately came across a statement in an ex- 
change that a certain man now living had voted 
for Jefferson, and at every election since. He was 
born in the year 1784. The story could not be 
true, because Jefferson was elected the last time in 
1804, when this venerable man was only twenty 
years old. 

But it could not be true for another reason, if 
There were only one hun- 
dred and sixty-two persons, all told, who voted 
| for Jefferson in 1804, and he was not one of them. 
| This year, although some ten million voters will 
| express a preference by their votes who shall be 

President, only four hundred and one persons in 
the United States will actually vote for one. 

| That is the number of the “Electors,” of whom 
leach State chooses one for each Senator and one 
for each Representative, to which it is entitled. 
The people at present choose these electors in each 
| State, but the Legislature of a State may at any 
time direct that they be appointed in any other 
way. 

Probably a great many men are ignorant of the 





reason why the people do not vote directly for a | 


President. The Convention which formed the 
Constitution under which we live, in 1787, spent 
more time and thought on the question how a 
President should be elected than on any other 
part of the Constitution. 

An immense number of propositions was sub- 
mitted. Some of them were rejected one day, to 
be accepted the next; others would be accepted 
one day, and rejected the next. There was one 
suggestion that the Governors of all the States 
should meet and choose the President; another 
that he should be elected by Congress. 

Among those which were offered many times 
and always rejected, was the proposition that the 
people should make the choice. Of the two par- 
ties then in the country,—if the thirteen colonies 
under the Confederation could be called a country, 
—one was in mortal terror lest the rights of the 


States should be overthrown; the other had not a} 


little distrust of the people. 

The first of these parties afterward became the 
Democratic party, which from that time to the 
present has usually been the champion of State 
rights. It opposed the proposition to elect a Pres- 
ident by a popular vote, because of a fear that 
the large States would overpower the small ones. 

The Federalists opposed it because they did not 
believe the people could be fully trusted to make 
; a good choice. Out of this agreement, for differ- 
ent reasons, sprung the scheme of an indirect 
election by electors not proportioned in number to 
the population. Each State was to have as many 
electors as it had Senators and Representatives in 
| Congress. 

Several objects were accomplished by this 
| scheme. The electors were chosen by States. The 
| influence of the smaller States would not be over- 

come by mere force of numbers, nor would the 
larger ones be able to dictate arrogantly to the 
smaller. Moreover, it was thought that a chosen 
body of electors would act independently, and 
would make a better selection than could the peo- 
ple as a whole. 

In this latter expectation there has been disap- 
|} pointment from the beginning. An intrigue, se- 
| cretly carried on, almost defeated John Adams 
| for Vice-President at the very first election under 

the Constitution in 1789. 

| But that part of the plan which gives electors to 
the State, and not in proportion to their popula- 
tion, will continue to be wise as long as there are 

State lines and local government by States. 

The time might come when New England, New 

York, Pennsylvania and Obio,—casting as many 
| votes as the whole South, excepting Missouri,— 





| would be able, by their unanimity, to decide all 


elections. This is not at all desirable. The larger 
States may wish for it, but were the election to be 
decided by popular votes, the independence of the 
smaller States would suffer severely. 

When any one remarks that John Quincy Ad- 
ams was wrongly chosen President, because Jack- 
son had more popular votes than he; that Polk 
was a “minority” President, and that Lincoln was 
elected by a minority of votes and by a minority 
of States, he speaks foolishly. 

The Constitution does not provide for a popular 
vote at all, nor did the fathers who framed it in- 
tend to leave any part of the election to the mercy 
of a popular vote. Though they did not accom- 
plish all they intended, they have left us a system 
which, if not perfect, secures the country against 
the dictation of the great States, and gives us a 
mode of election which is popular enough for all 
practical purposes. 
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FORGOTTEN. 


An American traveller in England lately asked a 
farmer near Stratford-on-Avon to drive him into the 
town. He did so with alacrity, pointing out Shake- 
speare’s house, etc., with much pride. 
presently spoke of his plays. 

“A play-actor?” exclaimed the Englishman. ‘Was 
| that all he was? I thought, at least, he had been 
| mayor!” 
| On the other hand an Englishman, visiting our fore- 
most literary man last summer, asked a conductor on 
the Beverly train,— 

“Doctor Oliver Wendell Homes lives in this village?” 

“Don’t know, really. Young dentist moved there 
this spring. Probably he’s the party. Rising young 
man.” 

Somebody, before Carlyle’s death, inquired of a 
butcher in which house on Cheyne Walk he lived? 

“Car-lyle? Oh, he’s the old man where they buy 
three loin chops on Monday. That's the place.. They 
eat no meat at all.” 

Young men invariably look forward to fame as the 
chief prize of life, but almost as invariably old men 
who have gained it are annoyed by the personal notice 
which it draws upon them. This personal notoriety 
lasts but a short time, even with the most brilliant rep- 
utations. Even while a famous man is living, he is 
but a name to all the world but a small circle of his 
own acquaintances, and when he is dead, it is only his 
work that survives. Biography is, after all, but one 
man’s account and opinion of another man, which is 
very often totally incorrect. Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Franklin, still are great living powers in the world, 
but the men themselves are but faded shadows. 

Even of the person of the Saviour of mankind, we 
have no accurate knowledge; no tradition gives us the 
voice or look or peculiar bearing with which He 
walked the streets of Jerusalem. 

We can almost believe that this blotting out of His 
personal life was intended to teach us the worthlese- 
ness of personal glory ; and that only the work done by 
aman for mankind should endure. The word spoken 
from the soul lives when the lips that uttered it are 
dust. 
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FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES. 


A party of Sophomores in a well-known college last 
year visited, at night, a dormitory where three Fresh- 
men slept, and dragging them out of bed, took them 
to the highroad and informed them that they must 
sing and dance, one by one, until bidden to stop. The 
ground was covered with snow, and their victims wore 
only their night-shirts. 

The first lad who was brought forward fought like 
a tiger, and provoked his tormentors to make his pun- 
ishment longer than they had intended. The second 
cried like a girl, and begged for mercy. His torture 
was prolonged even more than the other. The third, a 
slight, erect boy, surrounded by a dozen burly young 
| fellows, looked at them with a smile of contemptuous 
| amusement. 

“T should think,” he said, quietly, “you were too old 
for such childish sport. I will neither sing nor dance. 
You can, of course, do what you please to me, being 
twenty toone. ButI warn you that if you lay a fin- 
| ger on me, you shall be arrested and punished to- 
morrow like any other bullies who break the law.” 

“T felt,” said one of the students afterwards, “like 
a very small boy standing before a man.” 

The same feeling, and perhaps the unexpected ap- 
peal to cold law, sobered and daunted the Sophomores. 
At any rate, the Freshman was permitted to return un- 
harmed to his dormitory. 

Very few men are called upon to bear any severer test 
than the Freshman year usually proves to a boy. It is 
ordinarily his first release from the restraints of home. 
He feels his new manhood, and is vain of it, while his 
fellow-students, in numberless torturing and cruel 
ways, seek to “take the vanity out of him.”” Whether 
he bears the ordeal like a weak boy, or a manly man, 
depends very much on his home training. If he has 
been taught to fear public opinion, and to attach su- 
preme importance to trifles, he will be miserable. If, 
on the other hand, he has been given a character lofty 
enough to look down on passing annoyances, he will 
soon gain the respect even of his tormentors. 


The American 
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MISS ALCOTT’S MOTHER. 


The mother of Louisa Alcott was a very rare wom- 
an. She was for a long time a city missionary in Bos- 
ton, and often she used to come home without her 
over-shoes, her shawl, or some warm under-garment, 
having given them away to some suffering woman 
whose need was great; and when her family re- 
proached her with her carelessness of her own health, 
she always said, ‘The thought of that poor soul’s com- 
fort kept me warm.” 

The mantle of this noble woman’s charity was wide 
enough to cover the sinful as well asthe poor; and 
she used not infrequently to take into her own family 
people she wished to reform, and when cautious 
friends asked her how she dared introduce these out- 
casts among her daughters, she always answered,— 

“Oh, T can trnat my girls, and this is the best way to 
| teach them how to shun these sins, and comfort these 
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sorrows. They cannot escape the knowledge of them; | 
better gain it under their father’s roof, and their moth- 
er’s care.” 

“Never,”’ said her daughter, in speaking of these 
facts, ‘‘did the people thus cared for do us any harm; | 
and, years after, some of them came back, from time 
to time, to express their gratitude with tender tears.” 

In one of Miss Alcott’s books she tells the true story 
of the whole family giving away their Christmas morn- 
ing breakfast to a half-starving family; and these self- 
sacrificing benefactions were of so frequent occurrence 
in the household that the children were always pre- 
pared for them. 
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AN IGNORANT SCHOLAR. 


No defence need ever have been made for the study 
of “the classics,” if graduates had always understood 
that these are helps and means to a liberal education, 
instead of making them the main thing. Asa mental 
discipline and as immensely enriching one’s knowl- 
edge of his own language, and his porer of language, 
the study and drill in the Latin and Greek is an inval- 
uable privilege to every true scholar and every worker 
in the “learned professions.”’ The trouble is that too 
many college students have allowed these studies to 
take the place of a common school education, and 
have thus brought their classic acquirements into con- 
tempt, as they simply present a spectacle of “learned 
ignorance” when tested in actual business. Accord- 
ingly we can understand Horace Greeley’s disdain of 
“liberally educated” young men. He had tried some 
of them, and found them wanting. An anecdote told 
by the Hon. Oliver H. Smith, of Indiana, illustrates 
the foolish mistake we have spoken of. 

“The student” (of law) “should have a good sound 
English education@ He should spell well, read well and 
write well, and understand the principles of arithme- 
tic and English grammar. The higher branches may 
but I do not hold that in this country a 
knowledge of the dead languages and a familiarity 


be added, 


with the classics is essenfial to the student, nor even 
although I do not ob- 
ject to their study where a favorable opportunity is 
afforded. But I do mean to say that I have known 
many graduates of colleges who were so deficient in 


to his success as a practitioner, 


the English department of their education as to be 
disqualitied for students in my office. 

“A fine-looking young man called upon me one day, 
desiring to study law with me. I inquired of him as 
to his education. 

“*T ama graduate of an Eastern college,’ said he. 
‘I understand Latin, Greek and Hebrew; I stood num- 
ber two in a large class.’ 

“Do you spell well?’ 

«<T presume so, but I never thought much of that.’ 

“ Spell balance.’ 

***B-a-l, bal, l-a-n-c-e, lance, balance.’ 

«That won’t do. Do you read well?’ 

* ‘Certainly.’ 

* ‘Read this.’ 

“My name is Norval on the Grampian Hills’ 

“*What was his name of the Grampian Hills? Do 
you write well?’ 

«No, (never could write much of a hand. Indeed, 
I never tried to learn. Our great men out East can 
scarcely write their names so they can be read.’ 

«Let me see you write.’ 

“He scratched off some caricatures looking like tur- 
key-tracks. 

«That is sufficient. Your education is too imper- | 
fect for a lawyer. The dead languages may be dis- 
pensed with, but spelling, — and writing cannot 
be.’ 





“T advised him to go to one of our common schools 
and begin his education over again, and he might yet | 
qualify himself for the study of law.” 
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| still outnumber the places to be filled. 
| ever, a growing demand for women whose qualifica- | 


They were not, however, suffered to pick up even | 
the smallest scrap. The vultures took no notice what- 


| ever of them, but I suppose if they had ventured to in- 


terfere, they would have been set upon and killed. 

I looked at my watch as the first bird alighted on the 
body of the tiger, and found that in exactly twenty 
minutes these feathered scavengers had so completely 
done their work that there was nothing but a skeleton 
left. 
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ONCE WAS ENOUGH. 


If the following story is not true, it ought to be. It 
shows the foolish traveller, and the landlord who is 
wiser than the serpent,—two characters who may be 
met abroad, in every country and every city of Europe. 

A Belgian hotel-keeper is especially “sweet” on 
Russian customers. 

“They are large, 





see you,” he states; ‘“‘they dispute 
not the accounts. Once lodged himself with me a 
Count » he relates. ‘‘When he arrived I was 
not. I returned home from my circle; my wife was 
all frightened. She ery to me, ‘Go speak tc the Mr. 
Russian; he beat all the waiters; he is in anger; but 
what an anger!’ 

“Lf ask of what it is question. One tells me the 
count he insist that the waiters take him off his boots. 
They are brave Belgians; they will not. He strike 
them and say stern follies. I had courage I. I feared 
me not of him. 

“I goto his room and say, ‘Mister, the count, Iam 
the proprietor; what will you?” ‘Sir,’ he say, ‘I will 
thank you pull me off the boots!’ My first sentiment 
is de lui allonger une claque—to give him a smack; 
but I master myself and say, ‘Wait only two minutes, 
Mr. the count; I have an order to give.’ 

“So [run to my wife and tell her to give me my 
dress coat, my gloves, gray-pearl, my gibus, my panta- 
loons, black. In two minutes behold me, of great 
tenue. I go back to the count; I say to him: ‘Only in 
dress of gala can the proprictor of ‘this hotel take off 
your boots,’ and, my faith, I take them off in one two. | 

“He raise himself, bow himself, and thanks me very 
politely. By-and-by, in three wee ks, he ask for his 
bill. Tinscribe on it as extra: To taking off Mr. the 
count’s boots by the soupabene in a dress coat and 
gray-pearl gloves, one hundred frances.’ He frown his 
eyebrows when he read that, but he not say one word. 
He pay that addition integrally. Never he ask me 
more to serve him as a pull-boot.”"— Burlington Hawk- 
eye. 
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OPENINGS FOR WOMEN’S WORK. 

Forty years ago, when Harriet Martineau was visit- 
ing this country, she found cause for serious complaint 
in the fact that there were so few occupations in which 
women might earn a livelihood. She asserted that the 
number was seven or eight, which was too low an es- 
timate. 

But since that time a wonderful revolution has taken | 
place in our business habits. New openings have been 
made for women, and the remuneration for their labor 
has been greatly increased. Some one curious in sta- | 
tistics has counted up over two hundred and fifty oc- 
cupations in which women are now employed. 

They are crowding out men from many departments 


where only light work is required. But theapplicants 
There is, how- 


tions are of a high order. Women of superior talent | 
and tact, who are now willing to give themselves per- | 
manently to departments dificult to fill, can command 
large s% alaries. 

The complaint is general that our public school edu- | 


; cation does not cultivate either the disposition or the | 


power to fill places of great responsibility. A girl, | 
truly educated, ought to be fitted for any kind of work 
that is suitable for a female to do, and she should do it 
sc well as to create a demand for her services. 


A ROYAL WELCOME. 
Queen Elizabeth, in one of her ‘‘progresses through | 
the realm, was greeted on her arrival at a certain town 


by a fussy and conceited mayor, who mounted a bench | 
and cried out,— 





“O great Queen! 
Welcome to Shawsheen!” | 


| Elizabeth destroyed all his hopes of immortalizing | 


| himself by retorting in the style of his own dogger- 


A BLUNT PARTISAN. | 


The patriots of New England who labored to secure 
self-government for the colonies, had to encounter 
their neighbors who were devoted to the King and | 
Parliament. 

Among these loyalists were found, here and there, | 
a clergyman who thought it his duty to preach the 
submission of subjects and the rights of rulers. | 

One of these clergymen was the Rev. Mr. Chase, of | 
Portsmouth, N. H., who numbered among his congre- 
gation Capt. John Blunt, shipmaster and farmer. On | 
the birth of the captain’s sixth boy, it was determined, | 
after a family consultation, to name him William, and 
he was carried to the church to be christened. 

It happened on that Sunday morning that the Rev. 
Mr. Chase, bent on eradicating the growing disloyalty 
of his people, preached a sermon in denunciation of 
Oliver Cromwell, as a blasphemous revolutionist. 

Capt. Blunt, being an out-spoken patriot, determined 
to resent the minister’s attack on the Puritan hero. 

“What is his name?” asked his clergyman, as the 
child was placed in his arms. 

“Oliver Cromwell,” replied the captain, in a distinct 
voice. 

““What—what did you say, sir?” asked the amazed 
minister, gasping as if he had been struck. 

“Oliver Cromwell, sir,” said the captain, in a voice 
as stentorian as if shouted to his men ina gale. And 
the boy was christened Oliver Cromwell Blunt. 


~~ 
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DONE QUICKLY. 


The tiger is such an object of dread, that even a dead 
one will not be touched by the vultures, so long as the 
skin remains on it. But the moment the huge cat is 
skinned, these scavengers, feeling assured that it is 
dead, begin to eat the carcass. They work with great 
rapidity, as may be seen from the following descrip- 
tion of one of their banquets, written by a sportsman 
in India: the tiger was unloaded from the elephant’s 
back in the centre of a little clearing in the forest, 
and the usual business of skinning was proceeded with. 

As I stood watching, I noticed even more than the 
usual number of great vultures assembling on the sur- 
rounding trees, anxiougjy waiting for the banquet, 
which experience told them would soon be theirs. 





Directly the carcass, stripped of its skin, and there- | 


fore no longer an object of terror, was left, they all de- 
scended upon it in a clond, and nothing could be seen 
but a large heaving mass of feathers, round which two 


el,— = 
“O great fool! | 
Get off that stool!” | 
| Victoria’s daughter probably felt more indulgent at 


the loyal salutation the Indians gave her, for the Ind- 


| ians at least were honest, if not poetical. 


More than a year ago, the Marquis of Lorne and the 
Princess Louise made a journey to the Pacitic coast, vis- 
iting Manitoba and other outlying provinces under their | | 
dominion. Everywhere they were well received, but | 
nowhere better than at one of the temporary villages 
| springing up on the lines of a new railroad. The Ind. | 
ians wanted to add their homage; and they erected an 
arch, bearing the inscription, ‘* Welcome to the Queen’s | 
Pappoose,” and under this passed in triumphal proces- 
sion the Governor-General and the Princess, riding in | 
the one carriage which the district afforded.—Good 
Cheer. | 

——————~e——__—_ 


“LET HIM TRY IT.” 


This presidential year has brought to the fronta 
score of gentlemen who have little respect for the sen- 
timents expressed by a statesman of a former genera- 
tion,—*The Presidency of the United States is an of- 
fice neither to be sought after nor declined,’’—yet 
about all who have sat in the Presidential chair say it 
is a most uncomfortable seat. An anecdote of Mr. 
Lincoln, told in the Century, shows that he sympa- | 
thized with King Henry’s remark ‘Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown.” | 


| 

Mr. Welch, a civil engineer, called upon President | 
Lincoln, in company with several gentlemen, to talk | 
about the completion of the “Stevens Battery.” | 

The visit was made on the first anniversary of Mr. | 
Lincoln’s inauguration During the interview, having | 
occasion to write something, he asked what day of S08 | 
month it was. 
wan fourth of March, Mr. President,” replied Mr. | 

elch 

“The fourth of March,” repeated Mr. Lincoln, slow- | 
ly; then looking up. he added, ‘‘I have been President 
of the United States just one year, and if any of you 

entlemen think it a nice thing to be President of | 
the United States, just let him try it.” | 
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SPELL POTATO. | 


Every boy has heard of the way to spell coffee with- 
out using one of the letters in the word, as spelled cor- 
rectly—kauphy. Still more singular is the new way of 
spelling potato, that illustrates the crookedness of | 
English orthography : | 

Prof. Knowlton, of San Francisco, spells potato | 
“ghonghphtheightteeau,” according to the following 


rule: gh stands for p, as you'll find from the last let 
ters in hiccough; ough for o, as in dough; phth stands 








jackals kept trotting humbly, and wagging their little 
short tails. 


for t, as phthisie; eigh stands for a as in neighbor; tte | 
| stands for t, as in gazette, and eau stands for 0, as al | 
beau. 


CACTU 
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The most reliable remedy for expelling worms is ! 





Brown's VERMIFUGE COMFITS, 2cts.abox. [Adr. 
TS aa 

Mr. J, W. Cook, president Cambridge, Mass. 

Fire Ins. Co., peepee inet Hood's Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 


Lactart (t (the A Acid of Milk). 


The most refreshing and healthful acid drink ever 


produced, possessing the important virtues of butter- 

milk. For sale by all druggists. 

Boston, Mass, LAde. 
— — 

Asthma,—Jonas Whitcomé’s Remedy. Prepared from 
a German resipe obtained by the late Jonas Whitcomb, 
in Europe, It alleviated this disorder in his case when 
all other appliances of medical skill had been abandoned 
by hinr in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give immediate reliet. It con- 
tains no poisonous or injurious properties whatever; an 
infant may take it with perfect safety. JosEPH BUR- 
NETT & Co., Manuf'rs and Proprietors, Boston, — (Ade. 








OUGHTON SEMINARY, CLINTON, N. Y. 
Enlarged with complete modern improveme: nts, 
Advantages unsurpassed. . G BENEDICT, 


MISS NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS open 
their English and French Family and Day School, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Sept. 24th. Circulars rea dy. 
EAR Nielsgraphy or Shorthand and Type 
Here, Situations furnished, 


ng 
Address VALENTINE BROs., Janesville, Wisconsin. 


COLGATE ACADEMY. Boys’Prep: 
Thorough Drill. Excellent moral and reli 
Address JAMES W. Forp, Hamilton, N.Y. 


CATAL OGUE, Nothing like 
iton earth, beautifully illustrated, 
Free to all lovers of RARE P 'S who mention 
this paper. Troupe Nurseries, Troupe, Texas. 








atory School. 
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Morgan Park Military Academy, 
art-gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition, $175 
POUGHKEEPSIE, 
, for ne 
retary of War, Comma undant. Sprin gticld Cadet Rifles. 
or 
Package, 25c. Makes 5 gallons of a de- 
of 26e, C. E. “HIRES, 4 N. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Va. 
salary selling Queen City Skirtand 
Suspender Co,, Cincinnati, 0. 
1,000 Ibs., $40.00 to $300, 00. 
Cannon a Gun Circular. Address 
many lives,” writes 2. .V. Tooker, M.D., 
AGENTS Wanted for our mew book, BURIED CI- 
Patriarehs, Pr ophets and Kings unfolded. Great discov- 
tius’d, New maps. Low price, Sells grandly. Subscribers 


Morgan Park, Cook ‘Co., 
Al first-cl: ss Pre paratory School for Boys. ats for Cata. 
Four years course ~ women, Laboratories,cs ne ‘tsand 
a year. Address Miss Blanchard, Prin,, So. Hadley, Mass. 
Sor any College or Governme nt ye m 
and Social Relations. U.S. officer, detailed by See- 
Tis BISBER, President, 
H | RE licious, sparkling and wholesome bev- 
erage, Sold by all Druggists, or sent by mail on rece ipt 
ADY AGENTS cansccure per- 
manent employment snd good 
Stoe ing Supporters, &c, Sample 
outtit Free, Address Queen City 
100 to “9 
Made of steel. Make oe Mt mt report. Perfectly 
safe. U.S. Cannon Primers, $3 per 100. Send for 
J. H. JOHNSTON'S GUN Works, PITTSBURG, PA 

“Horlick’s Food for Infants has saved 
ss Chicago, 111, Sold by all 
S, 2g druggi sts. Price 40 and 
ft 75 cts. Sent by mail for 

oF, wort in stamps, 
Book sent free. 

HORLICK’S FOOD ob. Racine, Wis. 

TIES RECOVERED. Buried Nations 
exhumed; obliterated history rewritten. The doings of 
eries. Latest researches.Testimony from Pyramids,Tem- 
ples and Ruins. Plain toachild; absorbing to all. Richly 
delighted. Bradley,Garretson & Co.,66 N Ath St..Phila.,Pa. 





WILKINSON TARGET GUN, 81. 
The latest and best. Shoots shot, arrows 
or bullets: makes no report, and does not 
alarm the game. Price, with five arrows, 
targets, shot attachment, etc., charges 
prepaid to any part of the U; S., $1.00. 
Send 2c. for Illustrated Price List No. 18, 








of Bicy cies, by Balls, Boats, Games, 
Fubin Tackle, &c.,&c. THE JOHN WILKINSON 
co., & 70 Wabash ince Chicago, Il. 


Dr. John Tanner of London, says: “I am fully 


| convinced that there is no other preparation thafcon- 


tains such nutritive properties for the rapid production 
of healthy structure in the child,as Mellin’s Food. | 


therefore always recommend it in preference to any 


other kind of diet.” 


Print Your Own Gards%i%' 


with our &3 Printing Press, Larger 
sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $75. For young 
=—4 or old, business or pleasure. 

easy, printed directions. Send 2 stanips for 
Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &c., &c., 
to the factory, Kel y & Oey Me ride he onn. 


UR NEW SAMPLE BOOK, containing over + 400 He 
lustrations of New and Choice Designs for all kinds 

of Embroidery ; Illustrations of Splashers, Roses, Golden 
Rod, Sumac, Coxcomb, Hops, Ferns, Woodbine, Daisies, 
Pansies. Scallops, Braids, Vir 
lines, Alphabets, SOnORTRINE, 
Patterns. Price, 10 
should have this bo 
NEW STAMP: ING OUTFITS, $1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $10.00, 

Address J. ¥. INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE. 
G he Latest, and Best, and Most Com- 

ntific SKATE in the market. 
atented Oct, 16, 1880, and Aug, 23, 1881, 
Sy Improv ed Aug., 1882. 
Liberal plerms to, to “tie Trade, 


enc lone - 

me ntioning 
Companion,to M, 
Patentee 














yreaths, Cornt rs, Out- 
etc.; also a list of over 800 
_ Every person doing stamping 



















Henley, 
and Manufacturer. 
Richmond, Ind. 


‘CHAUNCY- HALL SCHOOL 
259 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, 


The fifty-sixth annual catalogue gives an ac- 
|count of its successful preparation for the 
| Mass. Institute of Technology, for Busi- 
| mess, and for College, and of its provision for 
Special Students. Attention is particularly 
invited to the unusual ne for Girls 
and for Young Childre 


AVERY LACTATE Co.,, | 


Everything | 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 


Indispensable for the Perfect En- 
joyment of Vacation, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
THE POPE M’F'G CoO., 
597 Washington St., 

30OSTON, MASS, 


‘DON’T GET CRAZY 


( UILTS started until you see the new book of “Crs azy 
pte Stitches, in six l0-in¢h Blocks, with Instructions.” 
*rice 2 ets, Our packages for 50 ets, contain Plush : 

Bathe Gale (no dress goods Be h embroidered piece 

sheets of faney stitches, Pach sot Embroi ery ‘Silk, 

ae bes “ds, spangles, ete., 2 


114 Broadway, 












Bentley” s Art Ne dle work, 


At this season of theyear, 
the hilarity of the child- 
ren is often stopped by 
some indiseretion on the 
part of the parent or 
child: and. as a result, 
| dysentery, cholera intan- 
tum or other complaints 
of stomach or bowels en- 
sues. Tn all such eases, 
| Ridge’s Food is the best 
dietetic. Tt is perfeetty 
safe, being neutral in its 
action upon the bowels, 
and in no way interferes 
with action of medicines, 
* Putupin four sizes—se., 
He., $1.25 and $1.75, 


+] A warm ivon passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 

. TR penigg RS the Pattern 
t 

























a) o any ibric. Designs in 
As Se Crewels, Embroidery, 
2 Braiding, and Initial 
= —s ‘Naw Took t ny 
a 2 y ew Book apt in cloth, 
\aer PATENT /\ showing all BRIGGs & Co 
TRANSFER \ Patterns, including over 40 


se new designs, sent on receipt 
Be of seven three-cent stamps, 
Mention the Companion, 


104 Franklin St. N.Y. 


Retail by the leading Zeph- 
yr Wool Stores, 


Twa Ladies Met One Day. 









One said to the other, “By 
the way, how 

tarrh of your 

it's simply horrid, getting 
Worse every day.” Well, 
why dowt you try ‘Dr, 
Syke’ Sure Cur ae 





know it will cure you, 
“Well, then E will, for ve 
tried everything else.” 
Just six Weeks afterward 
~ they met again, and No, 1? 
how much better you look; what's up? | Go- 
ves, and it’s all 
Cure for Catarrh ;’ oh, 





said, “Why, 
ing to get married, or what?? “Well, 





owing to ‘Dr. Sykes’ s 
why didn't [ know of it a s shmply wonderful,” 

Send lo cents to Dr. R. § % Monroe Street, 
Chicago, for valuable ins ok of full information, and men- 
tion the “Two Ladies. 


tS en 


selling large quantities of these 


. | Russia Leather Pencil Pockets 


and making money. Sample Pocket to 
Olt 
2 Pens costs 10 cents, and for 
3 Pens, 15 cents. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price with 
Agents’ terns. Agents Wanted Ev- 
erywhere, 

LAPHAM & BOGART, 
3 John Street, N. Y. 


Manuf’s, 





ANGLO-SWISS 


TRADE MARK. 


MILK FOOD 
FOR INFANTS &INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHY- 
SICIANS throughout the United 
States and Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially for 
Infants until the period of dentition, 


cone olate&Milk 
ace | - mone Milk 


| Coffee and Milk 
Convenient and E conomle al. 
33 Million Tins Sold in 1883, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS 
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=C0 Sr OF Music 
FranklipSquare Bosinp 
THE NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Furnishes unequalled facilities for instruction in 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, all Orchestral In- 
struments, and Tuning. In the Art Department 
for Drawing, Painting, Modelling and Portrait- 
ure, In Modern Languages, German, French, 
and Italian, with the best native teachers. In En ne- 
lish Branches, Common and Higher. In the Co 
lege of Oratory in Vocal, Technique, Elocution, 
etorical Oratory, Forensic and Lyric 

In the New ome excellent board and sony fur- 
nished rooms, with light, heat, etc., can be had from 
$45 to $75 per term of ten weeks. Tuition from $5 to $20 
for ten weeks in classes of four. Private Lessons in ef 
De spartment, ne “r ie ndar, beautifully illustratec 
sent free. FALL TERM begins Sept. 11, 1884. 

E. TOURJER, ‘Director, Franklin Sa.. Boston. 





7. ADY who will canvass her a emapene | 
for Breakfast, Dinner or And 
upper, canlayu teaver tee k, an lux- 
uries to Ee home, k treats, roy hies of Eating, 
Etiquette, Home Hy; sekeepers, 
Ow to ook, wit choicerec —_ or er 400 bp. 
Illustrated. andsomely bound. Price $1.7 
Selleas nearly every house. 
ages, &., free. fi Gents — 


A’MAN Ban 


lads 
Stock e asec ine Anovel for the times, By mail $1. 


wanes a! TE: Eo eer sex, Mich. 








Sccabdiesotete. | 
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For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness, Unequalled. 
i MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AUGUST 28, 1884. 

















For the Companion, 


THE OLD WIFE. 
By the bed the old man, waiting, sat in vigil sad and 


ender : 
Where his aged wife lay dying; and the twilight shadows 
brow 
Slowly from the wall and window chased the sunset’s 
golden splendor 
Going down, 


“Is it night?’ she whispered, waking (for her spirit 
seemed to hover 
Lost between the next world’s sunrise and the bed-time 
cares of this), 
And the old man, weak and tearful, trembling as he bent 
above her, 
Answered “Yes.” 
“Are the children in?” she asked him, Could he tell her? 
All the treasures 
Of their household lay in silence many years beneath 
he snow; 
But the heart was with them living, back among her 
toils and pleasures 
Long ago; 


And again she called at dew-fall, in the sweet old sum- 
mer weather, 
“Where is little Charley, father? Frank and Robert— 
have they come?” 
“They are safe,” the old man faltered—“all the children 
are together, 
Safe at home.” 
Then he murmured gentle soothings, but his grief grew 
strong and stronger, 
Till it choked and stilled him as he held and kissed her 
wrinkled hand, 
For her soul, far out of hearing, could his fondest words 
no longer 
Understand, 


Still the pale lips stammered questions, lullabies and 
broken verses, i 
Nursery prattle—all the language of a mother’s loving 


deeds, 
While the midnight round the mourner, left to sorrow’s 
bitter mercies, 
Wrapped its weeds, 
There was stillness on the pillow—and the old man lis- 
tened lonely— 
Till they led him from the chamber, with the burden 
on his breast, 
For the wife of seventy years, his manhood’s early love 
and only, 
Lay at rest. 


“Fare-you-well,” he sobbed, “my Sarah;—you will meet 
the babes before me; 

*Tis a little while, for neither can the parting lang abide, 

And you'll come and call me soon, | kKnow—and Heaven 
will restore me 


o your side.” 
It was even so: The spring-time, in the step of winter 
treading, 
Searcely shed its orchard-blossoms cre the old man 





closesi his eves, 
And they buried him by Sarah—and they had their 
“diamond wedding,” 
In the shies. 
THERON BROWN, 


+r — 
For the Companion, 


THE “FRIENDLY SOCIETY.” 

There is an association called “The Friendly 
Society,” extending throughout Great Britain and 
part of this country, which the Companion can 
earnestly recommend to the consideration of its 
It numbers over eighty thousand mem- 
bers, all of them young women of from sixteen 
to twenty-five years of age; from the daughter of 
the nobleman and professional man to the poor 
servant and mill-girl. 

Its object is to bridge over the gap between these 
two classes, to bring them together as “friends ;’ 
servants of the same Master. 

‘The educated, refined girl gives her thought and 
time and money to the help of her sister who has 
had harder measure in the world than she. She 
helps to teach her; finds her honest work ; takes 
an individual interest in her; and thus, coming in 
the gentlest, most humanizing relation into close 
contact with a nature, experience and range of 
thought and feeling different from her own, is her- 
self broadened and softened by it, and learns the 
lesson which Christ taught in just such methods 
of brotherly love. 

The “Friendly Society” has established in Eng- 
land reading rooms for poor girls, boarding- 
houses where they are secure and protected, 
courses of lectures, and night schools. It as- 
sists them to emigrate to this country and to Can- 
ada; when its members on this side receive and 
direct them until they have found employment. 

An instance of the good which may be accom- 
plished by one young person is the effort of an 
educated lad near one of our large cities to inter- 
esta few mechanics, gardeners and mill-hands of 
his own age, in a course of reading other than 
flash literature. 

He brought them to his own house, one coming 
in each week; each one read in turn, the selection 
of both prose and poetry being left to the leader. 
It was no easy task to find matter which was at 
once harmless and attractive. 

At first Mark Twain and Burdette were the only 
authors sure to succeed. Presently he found that 
any clear statement of scientific fact or natural 
phenomenon was received with keen interest, so 
were the tragedies of Shakespeare, or dramatic 
sketches of real people. ‘The club adjourned for 
the summer. 

When it met again, the leader found that the 
men had been trying to collect material, “reading 
up,” in order to bear their parts with credit. This 
club has been organized now for eight years. It 
has helped to educate all of its members, and it 
has served a yet nobler purpose in keeping them, 
at the most critical period of their lives, ont of the 
slough into which so many have fallen, and in re- 
fining and elevating their manners, tastes and 
moral natures. 

So many societies are formed by the young for 


readers. 


ers will find themselves helped, for the r>flex in- 
fluence of a good deed is always good. 
. Or 
LIMITS OF VISION, 
A scientific writor in the New York Sun has some 





eyesight, and on the limits or it,—comparing other 
senses with the sense of vision, and human eyesight 
with the eyesight of insects. ‘The drift ef his inquiry 
is simply to find. how near together we can place two 
objects and still see them distinctly as two. 

Placed very near together they appear to become 
one. They “run together,” as we say. Prof. Rogers, 
of Cambridge, says, that he can with the unaided eye 
distinguish lines ruled in glass which are only one 
fifty-thousandth of an inch apart; but Prof. Le 
Conte limits the power of the eye to distinguish lines 
at one one-thousandth of an inch. ‘To show how im- 
mensely superior is the sense of sight in defining single 
things, one can try the sense of feeling in comparison 

| with it. The two points of a pair of compasses placed 
three inches apart, on the least sensitive parts of the 
body, will be felt as only one “prick.” 





Try them on the arm or hand, and only one impres- | 


sion will be felt if the points touch the skin more than 
about one-half or three-fourths of an inch apart, or on 
the tip of the tongue about one-twentieth of an inch. 
With the aid of the most powerful microscopes the 


human eye can discern single objects whose diameter is | 


only about one one-hundred-and-eighteen-thousandth 
of an inch. It has been said that the eye of a fly can dis- 
cern an object the one five-millionth of an inch in diam- 
eter, but this is, of course, mere conjecture. The wri- 
terin the Sun says: 


The eyes of many insects are indeed extraordinary 
organs, and what we generally designate as the eye of 
| a fly is really a compound eye, made up of hundreds 
| and even thousands of separate lenses called occelites. 
| Of these the common house-fly has four thousand in 

the two eyes. ‘The structure of these occelites is well- 
known, the optical part of each consisting of two 
lenses, which combined form a double convex lens. 
That each occelite acts as a separate eye can be 
easily proved by detaching the whole of the front of 
the compound eye, and by manipulation with a micro- 
scope it is not difficult to examine a pope or 
other object through it. When this is done, a distinct 
image is seen in each occelite. Dr. Carpenter has 
shown that each occelite reflects but a small portion of 
the image looked at, and that it requires the combined 
action of the four thousand lenses of the fly to produce 
the same effect as that seen by the one human eye. The 
human eye is, therefore, a far more perfect optical in- 
strument than the eye of the fly. 

The writer of this article, who is himself well ac- 
quainted with the anatomy of insects, consulted J. D. 
Hyatt, of Morrisania, who is a great authority on such 
questions, and who says: 

“I have given considerable attention to the investiga- 

| tion of compound eyes, but have made no discovery 


that would lead to the conclusion that their power of | 


vision with respect to small objects exceeds that of the 

simple eyes of the higher animals. The images of ob- 

jects formed in the separate lenses composing the com- 

pound eye are proportionally small, and the question 

whether insects can see smaller objects than animals 

furnished with single eyes is not a question of optics, 
| but of the sensitiveness of the optic nerve, and conse- 
quently, in the present condition of our knowledge, a 
matter of mere conjecture.” 


———___—$__<@—_—_—__—— 
THE LAIRD’S COOLNESS, 


“Steady, men! every man must die where he 


Third Highlanders at Balaklava, as a division of Rus- 
sian cavalry was charging down upon the thin line. 
“Ay, ay, Sir Colin! we'll dothat!”’ was the cheery re- 
sponse. This self-possession is a characteristic of the 
Scotch race, and is one cause of their remarkable sve- 
cess in every sphere of life. It is not stolidity, for 
Scotchmen are not dull. It is that solidity of charac- 
ter which stands, no matter what may be the disturb- 
ance, 

The following story shows that this characteristic 
has its humorous side: 


A Scotch laird visited London just after the assem- 
bling of a new Parliament. He called upon the mem- 
ber who represented his district, who, knowing his 
anxiety to hear the debates in the House of Commons, 
had his name placed on the Speaker's list of persons 
to be admitted. 

‘The next night, the laird presented himself early at 
the door of the House. The keeper, finding his name 
on the list, told him to enter, supposing from his cool 
manner that he knew the place where the Speaker’s 
privileged friends sat. The laird, ignorant of the cus- 
toms of the place, walked up the body of the House 
and seated himself upon the second bench, close be- 
hind Sir Robert Peel, the leader of the Opposition. 
There he sat until the House adjourned at midnight, 
and as it was a new Parliament, he was supposed to 
be a member fresh from Scotland. 

The laird was so much pleased with the debate that 
he occupied the same seat on the next night. But one 
of the members of the Opposition, suspecting him, 
went to the sergeant-at-arms and asked who was that 
tall man sitting behind Sir Robert Peel. 

“Oh, he is a Scotch member, one of your own par- 
ty,” answered the officer. 

“T doubt that, and I also doubt his being a member 
at all,’’ replied the M. P. 

Instantly the astonished sergeant rushed behind the 
benches, and giving the laird a sharp rap on the shoul- 
der, said, “Come here, sir! I wish to see you.”’ 

“What do you mean?” asked the laird, not used to 
being treated with so little ceremony. 

“You were in the House last night?” said the offi. 
cer. 

“T was.” 

**You sat in the same place you have just left?” 

Yes, sir, the very same place; and what right have 
you to disturb me?” 

“You are in my custody,” and the sergeant took hold 
of the laird’s arm. 

“Tn your custody! 

“Who are you?” 

“Who am1? Go and ask my member, Mr. Fergu- 
son; he pla ed my name on the Speaker’s list, and if 
there is ai.y mistake, you are responsible for it. It 
was your duty, as the servant of the House, to have 
shown me where to sit. Tell me where my place is, 
but take your hands off me!” 

The officer conducted the laird to another seat, who 
remarked, “It is a matter of indifference to me where 
I sit, provided I can hear the debates; but I must ask 
you not to disturb me again.” 


For what? Hands off!’ 


——_—__——~@>— 
JOKING A COMMANDER. 


At the beginning of the war, the Union forces in 
Kentucky were commanded by Gen. Nelson. He was 
a fearless and capable officer, but his rough manners 
caused him to be feared and disliked by hismen. The 
Southern Bivouac tells this anecdote as illustrative of 
the view the mea took of him. The general had his 





stands!” shouted Sir Colin Campbell to the Ninety- | 


| 


‘tion of retreating, and there remained no alternative 


curious observations on distinctness of perception, in | 
! 





headquarters in the woods in a secluded place, Many , 


mere amusement, that we are glad to note one| of the teams in the supply-trains were driven by men 
whose end is practical good to others. The help- | who were not enlisted, and one evening a driver was 


grumbling because his wagon wasn’t unloaded quick 
enough to suit bim. 


The man who was receiving the stuff was a practical 
joker, and pointing to Nelson’s tents, some distance 
away, he said to the teamster,— 

“Right over there in those tents is a man whose busi- 
ness it is to look after these wagons, and he has a lot 
of fellows there to help him. You go over and tell 
him to come on. He’ll try to bluff you, but you make 
him come.” 

The man went, and finding Nelson sitting in his tent 
in shirt sleeves, he walked in and slapping him on the 
shoulder, said : 

“Come, old man,I want you.” 

Maybe you think the old man wasn’t surprised, but 
he was. He looked up asif he couldn’t do justice to 
the subject, but finally he managed to blurt out,— 

“What do you mean?” 

The soldier said, “Come now, don’t be giving me 
any of that. 
load them wagons.”’ 

Nelson was nearly paralyzed, but with an empatic 
exclamation he seized at his sword, and started for the 
teamster, who started for tall timber. The old man ran 
the teamster clean out of sight, and to this day nobody 
knows what ever did become of him. 





For the Companion. 


THE SONNET. 


What Petrarch framed in his soft Tuscan tongue, 

What Shakespeare wrought divinely more, in mine, 
When grace with grandeur glowed along each line— 

Lo! I, the Sonnet, sing. Its bells have rung 

And o’er minds’ boundless empire sweet tones flung 

From Song's high turrets—classic and divine, 

Chords not of one muse, but of all the nine, 

Such diverse melodies have from them sprung. 

The crystal cup I praise, whence Milton poured 

The wine of wisdom, wondrous rich and pure, 

The dainty cist where Wordsworth’s rhythmic pearls 

And passionate gems from woman’s heart are stored; 

Song's minted coin it is, and shall endure— 

Till Time, forever, Fame’s proud banner furls. 

WILLIAM C, RICHARDS. 


—_—— - ~@o— 
THE DYING SPRING, 
The Canadian lynx, known in the maritime provinces | 
as “‘loocervee,” is noted for its bold, fierce nature. <A | 
correspondent of Forest and Stream describes his 
feelings when he stood face to face with one, with only | 
eight yards of space between them, and he unable to 
retreat. He writes, “I was collecting specimens of 
small birds and had followed one, that I was anxious 
to secure, into a grove of heavy timber which was 
strewn with ‘windfalls.’ I had just climbed over a 
rough pile of upturned trees, when a hare ran across 
my path, and about eight or ten yards off, paused to 
look at me; a fatal pause, for before it got under way 
again, a lynx had sprung from an adjacent tree and 
seized it. 


“The loocervee, for such I saw it was, keeping one 
paw on the hare, at once raised his head and gave me 
a most vicious look. 

“The ears were thrown back close to the head; the 
eyes were dilated, and flashed with flerce anger; the 
mouth was open, disclosing two long rows of large 
glistening teeth, while tongue and throat gave form to 
a rapid succession of spits and growls, which were not 
at all reassuring. 

‘At that particular moment there came into my mind 
a strong desire that the lynx would go away and leave 
me alone. 

“I found that standing face to face with an enraged 
brute, as large as a setter dog and more powerful, who 
seemed bent upon asserting by force his right to hunt 
undisturbed where and when the chances of the chase 
might lead him—to face such a brute was not quite as 
interesting as some readers may suppose. 

“I would gladly have retreated, but the wall of dead | 
trees behind me could not be mounted without turn. | 
ing my eyes from the lynx. That I considered too | 
dangerous an experiment to attempt, and piles of dead | 
roots and brush on either side shut off all hope for a 
successful flank movement. 

“It soon became evident that the lynx had no inten- 





for me but to fight. 

“But what should I fight with? I had no knife; 
and although I had a gun, my only ammunition was 
‘dust’ shot, which is about half the size of No. 12. 

‘At that moment I remembered that in the left bar- 
rel was a cartridge, loaded expressly for extremely 
long shots, containing a full ounce of ‘dust,’ backed 
by three drams of strong powder, and I resolved to 
try the effect of it. 

““Without any definite idea of the probable result of 
the discharge, and in something of a drowning man’s 
straw-clutching mood, I swung back my foot for a 
brace and raised my gun. 

“As I glanced along the barrels I saw that the lynx | 
had taken my movements for a challenge, and had 
crouched for a spring; so rapidly aiming for the space 
between his eyes, I pressed the trigger. 

“Simultaneously with the report I heard a short, 
fierce scream, and through the smoke saw the lynx 
bound into the air toward me, but ere he reached the 
ground he was practically harmless, for the charge had 
entered the head through the eyes and he was soon 
dead.”’ 





<asisniaslltaN pinniancnttinane 
PICAROS. 


In Havana and throughout Spanish America the 
windows of the houses are protected on the outside 
by strong iron gratings, so that robbing a room through 
the window is by no means an easy matter to accom- 
plish. Yet the street thieves in that city have proved 
fully superior to the obstacle. An American gentle- 
man who was in Cubaa few months ago had an an- 
noying experience with these picaros,—all the more 
annoying because it occurred in the daytime and while 
he was in the room. 


Going into his room tired and warm after a ride 
through the narrow streets of the city, he threw open 
the inner shutters of the window and sat down. ip- 
ping back his chair in American fashion, with his head 
to the wall, he soon fell into a drowse. 

His little siesta did not last for more than fifteen 
minutes, he thinks; but on awakening he immediately 
perceived that he had met with losses. 

His boots, which he had pulled off and dropped by 
his side, had disappeared, likewise his sun-umbrella. 
His travelling bag, too, which had been placed, closed 
and locked, on a little table near by, stood gaping 
ne and from it his collar-box, cuff-box, handker- 
chief-box, night-shirt and several pairs of hose, along 
witb numerous other articles, were missing also. 

As he had barred the folding doors of his room be- 
fore sitting down, and as the inner bar still remained 
in place, the very visible and extensive theft took the 
guise of prestidigitation difficult to explain. The one 


window of the room was guarded as usual with a grat- | 
r- | 


ing, through which it would be impossible fora 


I’m posted on you; come on and help un- | 








characterizes your Spanish host, the old sefior pro- 
ceeded by signs to express his regrets, and to explain 
how the loss had occurred. 

Gancho—ladrone—ganchito—largo baston—engan- 
char—gatada : words which, well illustrated by signs 
and extended gestures, portrayed to the indignant 
American the fact that the picaros feet rogues) had 
little hooks on long sticks with which they reach in 
betwixt the iron bars and successfully plunder a room, 
drawing out the articles, one by one, and even turning 
the keys of trunks and wardrobes. 

In fact, these gamins, often little black boys, if un- 
molested, will, in a few minutes, completely despoil a 
beautiful boudoir; and from some current stories 
which are told of their skill, it is probable that the 
American was rather fortunate in not having his coat 
; pe and his pocketbook hooked—“hooked” in- 

eed! 





THE LAST MATCH, 


Old soldiers who remember the picket line and the 
rifle pit, old hunters, and even the experienced pic- 
nicker, know well what it is to be reduced to the 
last match. That sole occupant of the pocket match- 
safe is the last chance fora fire, for a torch in the thick 
darkness, for a savory meal or dish of tea, for a flash 
of light on a wateh face or a compass. So, too, it may 
be all that interposes between the destruction and the 
deliverance of a lost or shipwrecked band. 

Few incidents of the famous Greely expedition to 
the northern seas make so vivid an impression upon 
the mind as oae recorded by Sergeant George B. Rice, 
who did not live to return to his home and friends. A 
sledge party was detailed to visit and examine Hall’s 
Rest, on the coast of Greenland. In the course of this 
expedition the stock of matches that the men had 
brought was reduced to one. It was a miserably cold 
evening, when the shivering group of men gathered in 
their damp tent to watch the attempt to ignite, by this 


| Single match, the spirit-lamp upon which their lives 


depended. The lamp once lightedgthere was warmth 
and warm food at their command; the lamp unlighted, 
there was not vital force left in the party to resist the 
fatal chill of the Arctic night. With what breathless 


| interest the experiment was watched, we can scarcely 
| . 
imagine. 


“The match,” wrote Sergeant Rice in his diary, 
“snapped, crackled, and showed a little flame which 
by dexterous management was communicated to the 
wood and triumphantly applied to the wick of the 
spirit-lamp. But, the wick is wet from the falling 
moisture of the tent! It sputters—fizzles—the match 
itself is burned up to the benumbed fingers of the 
holder, when one of the agonized spectators springs 
from his bag and, with admirable presence of mind, 
withdraws from his breast pocket a document, which 
he holds to the expiring match in time to perpetuate 
its fire. They are saved!” 

But this is uot all the story. The sergeant intimates 
that the “document” which saved their lives was 
something far more precious than anything documen- 
tary. It was the last fond and tender epistle which its 
owner had received from his sweetheart before sail- 
ing. Hehad worn it as an amulet next his heart, and 
would have died rather than surrender it at any ordi- 
nary call. To save his comrades he drew it forth, and 
gave it to nourish the flame which alone could warm 
them back to life. 

Sergeant Rice concludes the day’s entry by express- 
ing the wish that the burning of the letter to assist the 
match made on earth may conduce to the consumma- 
tion of “the match made in heaven.”” Who will not 
lament that the worthy and witty soldier did not sur- 


vive to witness the realization of his desire? 





en 
VEAL OR BEEF? 


The danger of going too much into detail in talking 
about subjects with which one is not very familiar, is 
exemplified in the story of an English town-bred cu- 
rate, who had consented to do duty on Sunday for his 
friend, the rector of a country parish in the Midlands. 


The subject of the morning sermon was the parable 
of the prodigal son; and, in the hope of impressing 
upon his hearers the joy which the patriarch felt on 
the return of his son, as instanced by his ordering the 
fatted calf to be killed, the young curate felt a pardon- 
able pride in dwelling upon a subject which could not 
fail to be comprehensible to the dullest ploughboy in 
the congregation. 

‘“‘Remember,” he said, “this was no ordinary calf 
which was to be killed; it was no common calf or 
beast suffering from murrain, no half-starved calf 
slowly awaiting death. No; it was not merely a fatted 
calf, but’? (becoming more impressive) “it was the 
fatted calf, which had been prized and loved by the 
family for many years.” 

A sea of wide eyes and gaping mouths arrested for 
a moment the eloquence of the fledgeling parson, and 
in the next moment there was such a chuckling and 
grins and fluttering of old heads below as had not 
been witnessed, even in the memory of the sexton, 
for more than ‘“‘many years.” 


@ 
> 


SHOOTING FOLLY. 


Among the foolish affectations of girls is that of an- 
nexing soft terminations to the good honest names 
their parents have given them. The San Francisco 
Cali tells how a brother cured his sister of this ridicu- 
lous whim : 





There is a young man in Oakland who has a young 
sister by the name of Jessie, who was sent to a fash- 
ionable school for young ladies. 

He said when she left home he wondered if she 
would acquire the airs and affectations that certain 
young ladies that he knew had by attending the fash- 
ionable 7. 

After being there a year he began to flatter himself 
that his sister was proof against such nonsense, when 
he received a letter signed “Jessica,” instead of Jes- 
sie, as heretofore, In answering he wrote something 
like this: 

“DEAR SISTER JEssicA: Your welcome letter re- 
ceived. Mammaica and papaica are well. Aunt Mary- 
ica and Uncle Georgica started for the Santa Cruz 
Mountains yesterday. Have bought a new horse; it is 
a beauty; it is named Maudica, etc. Your affection- 
ate brother, SAMIca.” 

The next letter was signed Jessie. 


—~+ 
— 


A DEFINITION. 


An amusing illustration of giving a definition that 
itself needed to be defined—a frequent occurrence, by 
the way—is given in the following anecdote of a South 
ern witness and lawyer: 





Some matter of boundary was in question, and a 
certain witness, animated with a laudable desire to 
make things smooth, turned to the judge with the con- 
fidential remark,— 

“You see, your Honor, that there house always was 


son outside to do more than thrust in his hand; and all | cattawampus. 


the missing articles had lain fully two yards back from | 


the window. 
The room was on the ground floor, however, and 


the window opened upon a little side street not much | plained, with patronizing contempt, half for t 
| who couldn’t understand plain 


frequented. 


“What did the witness say?” asked the learned 


| judge, not quite certain that h@had heard aright. 


Whereupon a smart young lawyer jumped — ex. 
e judge 
nglish, half for the 


In great wrath the gentleman called the mozo (house | ignorant witness who could not choose more elegant 


ish words, the loss of his property. 
Very gravely, and with the politeuces that always 





| servant) and summoned the landlord, to whom he language,— 
told, by excited gestures and some few random Span.- | 


“Your Honor, the witness said cattawampus, but 


| what he meant to signify was that the house was built 


anatch-wise!”’ 
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For the Companion. 


A STORY. 


T’ll tell you a story, mamma, 
Pll “make it up,” you know,— 
There once was a little princess, 
Lived years and years ago. 


Her mother loved and loved her, 
And never made her mind, 

And let her eat the cookies, 
And—oh, was awful kind. 


She stayed up late like grown folks, 
Her mother liked her to, 

And—won’t you make this story 
Come just exactly true? 
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Ad 





For the Companion. 


ON SHELTER ISLAND. 


It was three hours’ sail there to begin with, and 
asthe shores behind grew dim and far, those be- 
fore arose distinct, green and beautiful, like a 
new land of wonder. 

Everything was beautiful; the sky, the chang- 
ing clouds, the green color of the 
water, the sparkling waves, and 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“I don’t see what it could be!” said Johnny, 
greatly interested. 

“And they showed me a rat’s nest up in a tree. 
Up in the very top of the tree! They had been 
up and looked into it and saw three baby-rats! 
They said so!” 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Johnny. “Baby-rats up 
in a tree! Who ever heard such a thing!” 

“Well, there are!” said Nannie, undauntedly, 





“and I want you and mamma to come out there.” 
“Not till after dinner,” said mamma. ! 
So down to dinner presently they went, and the 

children were delighted to find that a thoughtful 

waiter had folded their two napkins to look just 
like little high-heeled boots. They seemed alto- 
gether too pretty to use. 

After dinner, Nannie led mamma and Johnny 
to the little grove, but the two boys had gone 
away, and the queer caterpillar-butterfly was no- 
where to be found, to Johnny’s disappointment. | 

“There was one, truly,” said Nannie, “‘and those 
boys must have carried it off.” 

“Well, where is the rat’s nest?” asked Johnny. | 
“T don’t see the tree now,” replied Nannie; “I 
don’t remember which one it was. But there are | 
three baby-rats in the nest anyway !” 
Mamma thought they must have been little 
birds without any feathers, Johnny said perhaps 
they were bats, but as the tree could not be found, 
they gave up the discussion, and went down on 
the shore to gather shells till the boat came to 

take them home. 


| from the shell-strewn shore, and go on board for 


Such lovely shells, and such an abundance of 
them! The beach was fairly strewn with them, 
scallops, white, brown and red, long razor-shells, 
little periwinkles, shells that looked like tiny boats 
with decks, purple mussels, small conches, and, 
what mamma thought prettiest of all, frail yellow 
shells like scales of thinnest gold, that seemed to 
have caught the summer’s sunshine and held it. | 
She gathered whole handfuls of those. 

“T have found eleven different kinds of shells!” 
said Johnny, “and beautiful pebbles.” 

The good-sized paper bag was filled, Nannie’s 
wooden pail was filled, Johnny could take no 
more, and still it seemed as if they had not gath- 
ered enough, when the boat came steaming up to 
the wharf, and they were obliged to turn away 





another sail over the Sound, in the golden western 
sunlight. 

That night when the children were in bed, mam- 
ma was going to hang up Johnny’s jacket and 
pants, and found them so heavy that she ex- 
claimed,— 

“T wonder how that child has managed to walk 
at all!” | 

And then she took out one great, solid pebble | 
after another, handsome, round, white ones, till 
there were enough to stand in line all along the 
front of the bureau. 

But as the old saying is, “Chosen burdens are 
light,” and Johnny had trudged along content- 
edly. Mary L. BoLites BRANCH. 











the great white spreading fan of 
foam that the boat ever left be- 
hind her. 

The children ran about the 
deck, visited the captain, shouted 
when they saw porpoises, count- 
ed the lighthouses they passed, 
and were happy as could be. 
Johnny had brought his fish- 
line and Nannie her pail, but 
there was no use for them till 
they reached the island. 

And which was the island? 
There were green slopes on the 
right, woody banks on the left, a 
little town on a bay ahead, and 
here and there bits of shore 
rounding out green and high, 
which might be either islands or 
capes, till you knew them better. 

“Thatis the island, I am sure,” 
said mamma at last, pointing 
where a long white beach lay, 
crowned with hills and groves. 
“You can find pretty little yel- 
low shells there, and I have 
saved the paper bag your lunch 
was in for you to fill with them 
to take home.” 

“IT shall fill my pail,” 
Nannie. 

“I can fill my pockets,” said 
Johnny. 

The boat drew up alongside a 
pretty wharf, and those who 
wished to go ashore made haste 
to cross the plank, for the cap- 
tain was in a hurry and wanted 
to get to Sag Harbor by noon. 

“Here are shells under our 
feet, mamma!” exclaimed John- 
ny, beginning to pick some up. 

“I’m getting pebbles,” said Nannie. 
are lots of people in bathing! 
have a bath ?” 

“Oh yes! we must all have a bath,” said mam- | 
ma; and in afew minutes the three stood in odd | 
bathing dresses, laughing at each other and ready | 
to run into the water. They plashed and paddled | 
and floated, and swam bravely where the water | 
was not too deep. They threw water over each 
other, and laughed and shouted. 

“I want to stay in the water all day long!” said 
Nannie; but she spoke in a chattering tone of 
voice, and mamma, looking at her, saw that her 
lips were blue. 

“Run out as fast as you can, both of you!” | 
she exclaimed. “You have been in too long al- | 
ready.” 

When they were all dressed again, mamma said 
they would go up to the hotel and rest a little 
while. They had a pleasant room, and Johnny 
was very willing to sit down by the window, look- 
ing over his shells, while mamma rested. But 
Nannie, the untiring, could not bear to keep still. 

“I'll run out and play in that little grove close 
by,” she said. “I don’t want to stay in here!” 

“Well, but don’t go out of sight of these win- 
dows,” said mamma. Nannie agreed to that, and 
ran off. 

A half hour passed quietly and dreamily, but 
at last Johnny grew restless, and thought he would 
0 to find Nannie. Just as he was getting his hat, 
the door burst open, and in rushed Nannie, with 
hot cheeks, full of excitement. 

“Oh, I have had such a good time!” she cried. 
“You ought to have been there, Johnny ; there 
were two nice boys I played with. And we found 

such a queer thing on a tree; it had great big yel- 
low wings, with white spots, and a body like a 
green caterpillar ; and they told me to touch it, and 
I did, and it threw white powder over my hand!” 








said 





“Oh, there 
Mamma, can we 


For the Companion. 
THE QUEER FISH THEY CAUGHT. 


Sue and Sallie went a-fishing; 
Earnestly the two were wishing 

They might catch a ton of trout, 

And make their fortunes out and out. 
Owning—to their grief and sorrow— 
Neither hook nor line,—*We’ll borrow 
Bridget’s flour sieves,” said they, 

And with their “nets” soon sped away. 


In that style it came to pass. 
Many a fish was caught, alas! 
But the tender-hearted fishers, 
To all creatures kindly wishers, 


Spared the fish all needless pain, 
And sent them to their homes again; 
Till our little Sue at last 

Caught one queer fish and held it fast. 


Can you guess what ’twas? Ah, no! 
For no fish like it e’er could grow. 

*T was—her papa’s knife, which he 
Had lost a week ago, you see. 

Then homeward scampered little Sue, 
And after her flew Sallie, too; 

And papa gave them each a quarter, 





Which made a “‘fortune”’ for each daughter. 
M.-D. BRINE. 








For the Companion. 
DICK AND THE “PUSH-BUGGY.” 


Dan was gone to school, and Jenny was gone to| the handles were so far apart! 








ma saw it was mischief he meant to say, but his | 


little tongue was too clumsy to say it right. 
So out went Dick to draw the wheelbarrow, but 
He would take 


grandma’s for some yarn, and Caddy was gone to | hold of one, then stretch his arms out as far as 


nobody to play with Dick. Being only three years 
old, he could not find much sport in playing alone, 
and he felt quite discouraged and lonely as he 
stood by the kitchen window, where his mamma 
was making pies. 

“Mamma,” he said, ‘‘can’t I go out and draw 
the—the—push-buggy ?” 

“The what?” asked mamma. 
| “The push-buggy, out there,” and Dick pointed 
' to where the wheelbarrow stood, under a tree. 
| “You can try it,” laughed mamma; “but I 
| guess you can’t draw it far.” 

“T guess I can,” said Dick, putting on his straw 

|hat. “I won’t do any mishwish.” 





“Any what?’ asked mamma, for this was a 


new word for Dick to use. 
‘ “Any mishwish,” said Dick, stoutly, and mam- 





ride with papa, who was a doctor, so there was | possible to get hold of the other, but bless you! 


the tips of his fingers did not come within a foot 
of it. Then he would let go with the first hand 
|and take hold with the other, and stretch and 
strain to get the first one on again. 
By-and-by he remembered that Michael always 
spit on his hands when he was wheeling in wood. 
| So Dick spit on his own small hands, over and 
| over again, and then tried to reach both handles 
at once, and mamma, watching him from the win- 
dow, laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks. 
Dick got very sweaty and tired, so he sat down 
' in the wheelbarrow to rest. And when papa drove 
_ up at noon with Caddie, and Dan came whistling 
from school, and Jenny came bringing the yarn 
from grandma’s at the same time, they all saw 
Dick sitting in the wheelbarrow, fast asleep! 
M. C. W. B. 
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(NUTS TO CRACK) 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
3. 


CHARADE. 

‘In the arms of your mother, so tenderly nursed, 
Baby boy, does it seem you'll be ever my jirst ? 
Oh, then, I implore you, be gentle, be true: 

Let the world sce the good that my second can do. 


And if you be tempted, for gold or for fame, 
Among the great writers to win you a name, 


If your story or poem be writ in my third, 

Oh, let it be plain that your voice may be heard; 

For many a whole the world yearly loses, 

Because to write plainly the author refuses. 

M.C.D. 
2. 
PRIMALS AND FINALS. 

The whole is made of flowers. The primals spell an 
old English word for the finals, 

A sort of air vessel first used with success Aug. 27, 
1783. 

A prohibition on the sailing of ships. 

A fabled lake whose air was fatal to all birds that 
flew over it. 

Historical name of the territory called Little Russia, 

Resolving a sentence into its ele- 
ments. 

Ancient city that gave name to 
famous games played in its vicinity. 

A chief of the Delaware Indians 
who was styled the patron of the 
Republic. Aunt Lizzik. 


WORDS WITHIN WORDS, 
1. Warmth in a covering. 
2. A girl in style. 

3. An English author in a sculp- 
tured vase, 

4. A swarm of bees in the sta- 
mens of flowers. 

5. Wine in plays. 

6. Frequently in that which is 
high. 3. BP. Be 

4. 
COMPLETE MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 24 letters. 

My 6, 7, 8, 21, 4, 22, 24, are seven 
sisters for whom a constellation is 
named. 

My 15, 4, 7, 21, 16, are daughters 
of an ancient sea-god. They repre- 
sent the play of fantastic waves. 

My 1, 2, 3, 21, 4, one of the Titans, 
mother of Aurora. 

My 19, 20, 21, 17, the goddess of 
strife. 

My 18, 3, 7, 10, 6, 17, founder of a 
race of heroes. When a child, he 
was killed by his father, Tantalus, 
who invited the gods to a feast and 
set before them the flesh of his son. 
The gods restored the child to life. 

My, 11, 4,12, 8, the goddess of 
prophecy and unchanging decrees, 

My 13, 8, 7, the Norse goddess of 
the lower world. She was half 
black and half blue, and lived upon 
the brains of men. 

My whole is the name of a golden 
fruit which grew in a wonderful 
garden in the remote West. 


5. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in jonquil, but not in rose; 
My second in posture, but not in 
OBEY 
My third isin planet, but not in star; 
My fourth is in vessel, but not in 


par; 

My fifth is in mountain, but not in 
steep; 

My sixth is in vigil, but not in sleep; 

My seventh in ribbon, but not in 
ruff; 

My eighth is in carmine, but not in 
buff; 

My ninth is in satin, but not in crape; 

My tenth is in orange, but not in grape; 

My eleventh in promise, but not in pledge; 

My twelfth is in hillock, but not in ledge; 

My thirteenth in garden, but not in hedge. 

My whole is a titled woman, great and good, 

Who has lived for many years in widowhood. 


6. 
SQUARE WORD. 





| Ability. A foreign fruit. To extend. An occur- 
|. rence. 


+ . 
fears in cloth. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Ss : A 
IMPROMPTU 
RisitnG 
INTRANSITU 
J Ss 


1. Ist stanza, 
2d stanza, 
3d stanza, SLIGHT 
Initials, Sintus. Finals, AUGUST. 

BoB 


to 


4. Eligibility. Monotonous. 


5. He-li-go-land. 

6. Works of George McDonald: “The Vicar’s 
Daughter.” ‘Adela Cathcart.” ‘Warlock o’ Glen 
Warlock.” ‘David Elginbrod.” ‘The Annals of a 
“Robert Falconer.” ‘The 


Criticising. 


Quiet Neighborhood.” 
Seaboard Parish.” 








‘The Subsc ription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
cane eh ey nee at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
us required by law 

Payment for the ¢ ‘ompanion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, All 
— usters are required to register letters whenever 

requested to do so, 

Silver should ne r be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals.—Three weeks ar 
money by us before the date 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All ar wes must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 











opposite your name on 


that the Publishers 











The Date against your name on the margin of your | 


paper shows to what time your subseription is paid. 
The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arre are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letterstol weblebere should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion, 
FILTERS, 
A good filter has come to be 
our cities and larg 


a necessity—at Ik 


» towns, and wherever the drinking 
Into 


entrance 


water is drawn from river 
these 


from sewers, the drainage 


» lakes, ponds, ete. 
find free 
dead fish and oth- 
bles. Boil- 


pic pararites (1 


(bac 


every sort of impurity may 
ol farms, 
er animals, and masses of decaying vegeta 


ing the water may kill the microsco 


teria) that cause infectious discases, but it does not 


free it from its visible, disyusting matter. 
A good filter accomplishe 
the grosser impurities, 


s$two things: it strains out 


and it also destroys—so many 


eminent chemists now believe—much of the finer im- 


purity by oxidizing it,—really burning it up. 
This fact, that filters actually destroy impurity, is 
ameng the late discoveries of science. It was found, 


ll the 
its banks, 


when the Thames received a sewaue of London 
that the 
impurity compared with the 
quantity of filth they must have intercepted. 

led, 


reat bulk of it 


and the other towns on filter-beds 


contained but little reat 
The chemists were at first puzz 
length satisticd that the 
of the 


but they were at 
was burnt by 
the oxygen 


air, it being known that a tilm of 


air clings tenaciously to all surfaces, and hence to 


every particle of sand of which the filter consisted. 


Hence a filter is a strainer and a great deal more. 


The power of the filtering material, charcoal or pure 


white sand,—neither sponge nor any other substance 


capable of decay should be used,—is lost within from 
three to six months, and hence it should be renewed as 


often. 


But much of the impurity is retained at the top of | 


the strainer, and hence, unless it is frequently removed, 
and all the 


water must work its way through a mass of filth. 


it works down into the filtering substance 


\ filter whose straining-pot can be turned bottom up 


wards, without taking it from the faucet, is the only | 


safe one. Of course, when turned, the impuritics are 
at the bottom, and are washed off by the flowing wa- 
ter. 
+ 
THE PECULIARITIES OF DOGS, 


The fashion which cites the dog as a better species of 
human being, and depreciates men asif they were dogs 
is, as an English author calls it, “Unnatu- 
Dogs, he 


man would have 


yone wrong 
ral History.” 


and but for 





says, are no better than men, 


been much worse than 
they are 
of the 


ind vanity. 


They are very like men in their exhibition 


lower passions, such as anger, jealousy, fear 


A bull-terrier, for instance, used to express its anger 


in accordance with the human precept, “When the 
boy hits you, hit the post.’ If a beggar came to the 
door, the terrier was frantic. Being restrained from 


flying at the 
released, and attack the 


would rush out, 
At other times the 
gardener and the terrier were excellent friends, but the 
when 


poor man, he a8 800N as 


gardener. 
dog, angry, seemed intluenced by the same na- 
ture as leads the husband to grumble at his wife's cap, 
because the morning news is disagreeable. 

A dog was jealous of 
time, the pet died, was stuffed 
Whenever the dog's 


another pet. 
lass 


and placed ina g¢ 


case. attention was draw 


stuffed rival gazing at him with glassy eyes, he always | 


snarled, 

A bull-terrier 
ready to fight 
When that was 


was a whimsical coward. Tle 
ing but an Indian-rul 
iptied of 


was 


ber cushion. 





filled or en air iu his presence, 


he would go into paroxysms of hysterical screaming 
The garden-hose tilled him with such terror that he 
could never be coaxed into the garden when it was 
used, nor would he enter the room where it was kept. 


An old setter once displayed such vanity that it was 


immediately seized upon to compel hin u to obedience. 
He would follow the 


they went out, no matter 


members of the fa » Whenever 


how trou 


mily 
blesome his pres- 
ence might be. 

One 
of the 


day, the children tied a ribbon-bow on the tip 


dog’s tail, Everybody laughed at his comical 
appearance, Which so mortilied the poor setter that he 
retired The 
,and 


under the sofa, and sulked for an hour. 
next day the family were going to a croquet party 
the dog seemed bent on accompanying them. 


It occurred to one of the young ladies to try the ef- 


fect of a ribbon-bow. It was tied on his tail, and im- 
mediately he rushed into the house, and hid under the 
sofa. When they returned, he was on ihe doorstep, 


gitting on his haunches as if concealing something, and 


required after receipt of | 


oa | rustling in the 


ast in | 


In the course of | 


n to his | 


_ TH E YOUTH'’S 


refrained even from wagging his tail, lest the hated | 
bow should be seen. 

A writer, illustrating the fact that the dog is one of 
man’s noblest servants and one of his chiefest triumphs, 
says: 

“In the beginning Allah created man, and seeing 
what a helpless creature he was, He gave him a dog. 
And He charged the dog that he should be the eyes 
and the ears, the understanding and the legs, of the 
man.” 

wim 
WHAT AN UMBRELLA DID. 


The expedient of surprising a savage beast, by do- | 


ing soracthing sudden and unexpected when threatened | seems there is a prohibitory law against adulteration; | 


with immediate attack, is generally an effectual one if 
one remembers it soon enough. A gentleman relates 
that in every instance (three times, we believe) in 
which he was ever threatened by a ferocious dog, he 
| frightened the brute away by simply taking off his hat. 
He supposes that as soon as his hat came off, the dog 
took him for a monster in two pieces. We remember 
reading a story of an English lady in India who saved 
herself from no less an enemy thana Bengal tiger, 
by suddenly opening her umbrella in his face. Here 
is another story of what an umbrella did: 

Gen. H. F. Sickles, the Colorado Commissioner to 
| the New One ins Exposition, says the Denver Times, 
was telling some friends a few days ago about his first 
glimpse of a mountain lion. He said, “We were liv- 
ing up in the mountains and had quite a herd of cows, 
among them one old cow who wore a bell. The cows 
had been missing for several days, and the boys were 
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COMPANION. 


Cluett’s Crown Collars and Cuffs and Monarch | LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Shirts, sold by leading dealers. [Adv. MADAM 6 G a4 | SWO LD’S 


In combination, proportion, and process, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is peculiar to itself. [Adv: 
—_—- -—>— - —— 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS, 

Dr. C. H_ 8. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says. “I have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and | 
have been very much pleased with it.” [Adv | 

————_@—_———_- 

Great consternation is manifested in the State of 

New York by the manufacturers of Baking Powder. It 




















Patent Skirt-Supporting 
CORSETS, / 


the standard being Soda and Cream Tartar only to be 
used, There are only three manufacturers in the entire 
State that do not mix starch or flour or some filling, al- 
so ammonia, alum, &c. The most important of the three 
is made by the great manufacturers of Saleratus and 
Soda, at Fairport, N. Y., and called DELAND’s CHEMI- 
CAL BAKING POWDER. Your grocer has it. If not of-| 
fered by grocers, send (0c, in stamps for full pound.[ Adv. 

Bove (and aay can learn 


BLAINE’S PATEN business habits, and make 


money, by selling this useful article. Send stamp for 
circular to VEHICLE SPRING Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





SILVER PLATING WITHOUT A BATTERY. 
For 50 cents [ will send, postpaid, material sufficient to 








out searching, and one afternoon I thought I would | 


try what I could do. So 1 mounted a pony and rode 
quite a distance, when I thought I heard the old cow's 
bell. I dismounted and started to prowl around among 
the rocks and bushes. 

“It had been raining during the early part of the 
afternoon, and I had an umbrella. 
| atree and started. After I had gone 
1 caught : a glimpse of the cows. As I started towards 

| them, suddenly they all lifted their heads, crook 
| their tails, and’ started away on the dead run. I was 
| just wondering what frightened them, when I heard a 
bushes behind me. 

“T turned around, and there, not ten feet away, was 
a big mountain lion, standing on a rock staring at mc 
I assure you, I never felt so bashful in all my life. I 
| hadn’t a gun, or even a jack-knife, and there was that 
beast staring and getting ready fora spring. All at 
once I thought of my umbre lla, “and as quic k as thought 
| I raised that much- borrow ed article and spread it right 

in Mr. Lion’s face! He didn’t stop to cxaminc, but 

made one great jump clear across a gorge, and when he 
lighted, gave a yell that shook the hills. 
“IT saw no more of him. When I got home, the | 
cows were there.” 
a 


a short distance 














JURY DUTY. 

‘The best citizens dislike to serve as jurymen, and use 
| such means as they think will secure their exemption 
The result is that juries 
sometimes made up of those who do not rank 
among the educated and the honest. 
speech, at the dinuer of the Merchants’ 
Judge Lowell gave some amusing anecdotes of the en- 
deavors of some men to escape from jury duty. He 
said : 


from the disagreeable service. 
ure 
In a recent 
Association, 


One of the principal difficulties we have, you know 
very well, is in getting jurymen. Most of the members 
of the Merchants’ 
certificate that they were serving 

members of the Ancient and Honorable 

| pany. 

| how. 

But aman came to my private office one day and 
said,— 

“Jedge, you live out of town?”’ 

Said I, “y cs. 

| He continued, “I guess you burn kerosene, for there 
|} are no gas lights or anything of that kind out your way. 
| Now, if you will let me off the jury, I will give you 
| the nicest can of kerosene you ever seen. 
it down express paid.” 

| I replied, “A barrel might be an inducement, but 
I see that you would serve most admirably asa jury- 
! 

t 


Artillery Com- 
‘That is all right; they have got to serve it some- 


un, and your sense of justice and propriety is such 
hat I cannot excuse you.” 
Anothe r fellow tried intimidation; he says,— 
‘Jidge, | have been exposed to the small-pox; I ex- 
pect to break out every miuute.” 
I said, pointing to the jury-box, ‘*Break.” 


+ — 
| TOKIO STREETS, 

The streets of Tokio, Japan, 80 narrow and 
crowded that it ia an annoyance to ride through them. 
Livery driver carries a horn in order to warn people to 
ret out of the 
ears and giurekshas that the blockades are frequent 
A correspondent of the 
}San Francisco Bulletin narrates his experience in a 
Tokio horse-car, as follows: 


are 


way, yet such is the crush of stages, 


and sometimes disastrous. 


The other day, I was riding in from Asakusa on one 
of the cars, When suddenly we came to a halt. 

Looking out of the car, what should prove to be the 
cause of the interruption but a monster pine tree, of 
the dwarf species 80 common in Japan, which was be- 
ing transported on a wagon, evidently constructed for 
that purpose, from one part of the city to another. 

At the base the trunk must have been six feet in cir- 
cumference, but it “ 13 only about fifteen feet high, 
terminating in a flat, broad canopy of branches. 

| The blockade lasted several hours, during which 
| time street-cars ceased running and everybody took 
the whole thing as a matter of course. 

The motive power in transporting the tree was a long 
string of oxen and scores of street coolies, who put 
their shoulders to the huge canvas-wrapped wheels 
and chorused the usual customary grunt of Japanese 
coolies. 





eae ~ - 
INDOORS, OUTDOORS. 


| “Go West, young man!’ was Horace Greeley’s ad- 
vice, when asked by «a lad how he might improve his 
condition. 


youth complaining of ill health—“*Go out-of-doors!” 
An English gamekeeper, the picture of rugged health, 
gives this excellent advice to invalids: 


It’s indoors, sir, as kills half the people—being in- 
doors three parts of the day; and, next to that, taking 
too much drink and vittals. Eating’s as bad as drink- 
ing, and there aint nothing like fresh air and the smell 
of the woods. 

| ‘There’s the smell of the carth, too—’specially just as 
the plough turns it up—which is a fine thing; and the 
hedges and the grass are as sweet as sugar after a 
shower. Almost anything with a green leaf is the 


thing to seek after, depend upon it, if you want to live | 


healthy. 
— + 


IN Japan, as in America, the gentle sex monopolize | 
most of the attention of society, while their unfortu- | 
nate brothers are left to struggle for themselves. This | 
discrimination begins early in life, for it is the Jap- 
anese custom to give baby girls the names of delicate 
and lovely plants or flowers, while the boys are simply 
numbered, and are known as First-boy, Second-boy 
and 80 on. 


1 will send | 


I tied the pony to | 


Zz 





Association always showed me a | 
their country as | 


923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthful- 
| ness and Elegance of form, and be’ ing made in vari- 
ous styles and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians 
recommend them, They are not sold by merchants. 
Exclusive territory given. Ladies make this a 
profitable and permanent business. Price $1.50 
and upwards, Orders by mail prom pay bee Send for 
circulars and terms to agents, to MADAME GRIs- 
WOLD & CO., 923 Broadway, N N. 2 «, or to Gener- 
al Agents: Mme. K. A. Griswold, 459 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. J.B. Putnam, 126 a a St., Chicago, ll. 
J.B. Wygant & Co., F redonia, N N. 


make nearly one-half pint of Silver Plating Fluid, with 
which you can plate at no extra expense Brass, Copper, 
&c., equal to plating done with a battery. 

W. H. CAMP, Druggist, Canaan, Conn. 


BENTLEY—1144 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Will send on receipt of 75 cts., a ae stamped, 
heavy Momie Linen Tidy, size 18x30, with openwork and 
knotted fringe, together with sufficient material to out- 
line the ine the pattern, 


CAMPAIGN BUNTING FLAGS. 


pyereereyeceenp from best quality American Bunting. 
All sent by mail, to any partof the country, Also, 
ly executed portraits of Blaine, Logan, Cleve 
and Hemiricks, on cloth or paper. For price 
dd the manufacturer 
MERSON & SONS, Haverhill, _Mass, 


The Best in the World. 


RACINE BOATS 


AND 


CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CO., 


137 and 139 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 



























BALL'S 





Chztl TL ESTLKS 


BEST $1.00 PACKA' 

Sixty pn 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty .. 2 by 6 
inches; or Twenty-four pieces, 5 by 5 inches; or Fifty ir- 
re ular “ieces of corresponding ge and value. 
Beautiful colors and patterns. No two alike. Half 
shore Guantitics, 60 cts, EM BROIDEE RY SILK 
FOR RASY VORK—all mg & ‘eo half 
pee ages, bo one ounce, IPER & 


ounce co 
mporters & Retailers, Philadelphia Pa, 


CONA 





“Most Reliable and Sim- 
plest for plain or dec 
: ative 


= ONLY CORSET made that can be ret od jee 4 = that can be returned by 

its pur: weeks wear, if not found 
PERFECT Ly. “SAT ISF Ac 

in every nd its price refunde seller. 
mts styles and prices, Sold y first- 
Be ewaee of worthless i nl 
+ Bhi name <oy 

9 cago. . 
ew Haven. tonr. 


None pl with 


Be jicacd Eansey cg 











|PERISHABLE SHOES. 


An Object Lesson, 

Take an old rubber band, or a piece of elastic that has 
been kept a few months. Stretch it, and you will see 
that the rubber cracks and remains limp. This will 
show you the perishable nature of ordinary CON- 
GRESS SHOES. The elastic sides of any Congress 
a are sure to decay and become worthless UNLESS 

FRESH when you buy them. Consequently you should 
e made aware of one important fact in order that you 





Sold by all 
and Panoy Goole a's n Stationers, 3 a 


CORN S. 


Why will any one suffer when they can get a bottle of 
the ott inte, orn an bh er’’2—a sure and painless 
remedy for both corns and bunions—of any drugg 
5 conis, or of C. N. CRITTENTON Sele Prenricion | | may purchase your shoes INTELLIGENTLY. Bear in 
115 Fulton Street, New wok , bd mind that shoes which have been handled by middlemen 

oe ci |may have been piled up and held in stock for 
| 


CLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. months, Itis true that these goods may look as well 


as ever, and the weakness of the elastics perhaps will 
The most effective externa] | not show until the shoes have been worn awhile. Be 
cautious about buying Congress Shoes which may 
have been shelved by peladiomen. Af you w 3 
to be safe, buy the JAMES MEANS 83 SH¢ 















Remedy extant for the cure of 
« Skin Diseases and for beautify- 





With similar brevity one might answ era! 





= ing the Complexion. 
There 


which is NOT handled by any middlemen, but ae - & 
ee FRESH from the factory of James Means & Co. to 
" \ CRIT- the retailer. 





are counterfe mi f 


| BEFORERAFTER (3 













Sulphur Soap 

| USING T l We 

| Of druggists at 2 cakes ie, ‘ failed ¢ to any address WASTE NOT MONEY ON INFERIOR SHOES 
on re C me it of »rice, nd 5 cent ra per cake, by And do not pay extravagant prices. Wear 
Cc. RITTEN PON, Pr opr m i é Fulton St, New York. 


forEmbroid- 

7 

outfit. N¥ ull 

sastrns tions 

for stumping 
on Felt, Satin, Plush, &c., so it will not 
rub. 35 Patterns for Kensington, Arra- 
sene and Ribbon Embroidery, Bouquets, 
Sprigs, Figures for CrazyQuilts, Vines, 
Outlines, &c. Box powder, distributor, cata- 
jogme & Our New Sample Book, show- 
ing nearly 500 of our choicest designs and 
Alphabets, including The Owl, The 
Greenawa 


James Means $3 Shoe 


Finest Ope. Ski» for Gentlemen’s Wear. 
Button, Lace and Congress. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED IN DURA- 
BILITY, COMFORT and STYLE, 

The shoes you have been wear- 
ing have been manufactured to 
sell, James Means and Co.'s 
Shoes are not manufactured to 
induce purchase by deceiving 
the eye; they are manufactured 

to satisfy and hold the wearer’s 
‘trade. 
Shoes from the cel- 
ebrated factory of 

James 
Means & 
Co. have 

been 

tested 

many 
years by 


- 





















pane the Spider’s Web Al- 
phabets, Price $1. Ly y Book and In- 
structions, BOC. Our No. 2 Outfit peice. 
3.00, contains all above and 20 Ex 
Patterns of roses, daisies, golden-rod, figures, bm 
&c., worth singly $5.00, Ly ith this outfit you can 
start business and make enough in one month to buy our 
$20 outfit. T. E. PA » Lynn, Mass, 











hundreds o1 thousands of people. 
until the introduction of James Means & Co.'s 
economical pe —_ been able to purchase for 
a perfectly satisfactory shoe, This is now easily with- 
in your reach, even if you live in the most distant corner 
of the country. Ask your retailer for it, and if he can- 
not supply you, send your address by postal card to 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 39 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


DECKER 





| 











“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 








RDER: Chuzzlewit, 
TEA CLUB 
We have made a specialty for 4 oer of Viving away 
as Premiums, to those who get be clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 


Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do MATCHLESS 
| a very large Tea and Coffee business, be nsides sending out 


from 60 se SO OL UB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
PLATED CA era ee a ie st with @5, $7 and 
810 orders. WHITE TEA SETS with %10 orders. 
DECOR, ATED" TEA SETS with $15. GOLD 


3AND or MOSS ROSE SE f 
DINNER SETS of 106 sheces, “with @So" oraers, . 

33 Union Square, New York. 
SEND FOR 


and a Host of other Premiums. Send us postal and 
Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 





me — —— paper. -— we will send you full Price 

and Premium List. Freight char; average 75 ce 

| per 100 — to points We St. artsy 
T LONDON TEA CO., 

801 W. ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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